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Cuav.IX. GENERAL RULE FOR TESTING DEFINITIONS, 29 


but you may find arguments against one or other of its 
parts; this is sufficient to upset it. If it be obscure 
and unintelligible, you should help to correct and re- 
model it until it becomes clear ; you will then see what 
are the really assailable points in it. When you indi- 
cate and expose the obscurity, the respondent.must 
either substitute some clearer exposition of his own 
meaning, or else he must acquiesce in that which you 
propose as substitute." If the improved definition which 
you propose is obviously clearer and better, his pre- 
vious definition is of course put out of court; since 
there cannot be several definitions of the same subject." 

To conclude, one suggestion may be given bearing 
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Suppose you put several particular questions (or 
several analogous questions) with the view of arriving 
ultimately by induction at the concession of an uni- 
versal, comprising them all. If they are all both true 
and probable, the respondent must concede them all 
severally ; yet he may still intend to answer No, when 
the universal is tendered to him after them. He has 
no right to answer thus, however, unless he can pro- 
duce some contradictory particular instance, real or 
apparent, to justify him ; and, if he does so without such 
justification, he is a perverse dialectician.* Perhaps he 
may try to sustain his denegation of the universal, after 
having conceded many particulars, by a counter-attack 
founded on some chain of paradoxical reasoning such as 
that of Zeno against motion; there betng many such 
paradoxes contradictory of probabilities, yet hard to re- 
fute. But this is no sufficient justification for refusing to 
admit the universal, when, after having admitted many 
particulars, he can produce no particular adverse to 
them. The case will be still worse, if he refuses io admit 
the universal, having neither any adverse instance, nor 
any counter-ratiocinative attack. Itis then the extreme 
of perverse Dialectic.” 

Before the respondent undertakes to defend any 
thesis or definition, he ought to have previously studied 
the various modes of attacking it, and to have prepared 
himself for meeting them.° He must also be cautious 
of taking up improbable theses, in either of the senses of 


* Topic. VIII. viii. p. 160, b. 2-5: | paddAop dy ddfece Sucxoraiverr. Kairos 
rd yap dvev évordcews,  otons fj | ov8€ rou ixavdv- rodAovs yap Adyous 
Soxovons, xodvery roy Adyor SvoKoNai-  Zxopev evarrious rais 3déas, obs yade- 
yew €oriv. el ovy emi roddav hawo- | roy Avew, xabdwep rov Zyvwvos ri 
péevov pr) Si8wc rd xabddov py Exov | obx evexera: xiveioba: ovde rd orddioy 
évoracww, pavepdy Gre SvoKodaiver. dceAOeiv- GAN’ ov 81a TovTO Tay 

» Ibid. b. 5, seq.: re ef pnd? av- | Texeipeva rovracs ov Beréoy. 
remixeipery Exes Gre ove GAnOes, woAA@ | = *_-Thid. ix. p. 160, b. 14. 
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than if you failed to obtain it; the premisses required; 
to make it complete being true and probable and not of 
capital importance, but being refused by the respon- 
dent." However, you ought not to be blamed if you 
obtain your true and proper conclusion but obtain it 
through premisses in themselves false; for this is 
recognized in analytical theory as possible: if the. 
conclusion is false, the premisses (one or both) must be 
false, but a true conclusion may be drawn from false 
premisses.” 

When you have obtained your premisses and proved 
a conclusion, these same premisses will not serve as 
proof of any other proposition separate and independent 
of the conclusion; such may sometimes seem to be the 
case, but it is a mere sophistical delusion. If your 
premisses are both of them probable, your conclusion 
may in some cases be more probable than either.° 

One other matter yet remains in which your pro- 
cedure as questioner may be blameable. The premisses 
through which you prove your conclusion may be long 
and unnecessarily multiplied; the conclusion may be 
such that you ought to have obtained it through fewer, 
yet equally pertinent premisses.* 


4 > 4 
Tixos avtibacews. 


* Topic. VIII. xi. p. 162, a. 3-8. 

» Thid, a. 8-11: rots d€ da Wevdar 
GAnOés cuprepawopevois ov dSixarov 
dritiypav—gavepdy 8 éx tav *Avadvu- 
TiKaY. 

* Thid, a, 12-24. 

Aristotle here introduces four de- 
flnitions of terms, which are useful in 
ragand to his thoughts but have no 
wreat pertinence in the place where 
thoy ooour: dore 8€ Gidocdgdnpa 
pevy rvrAdoysruds arodecerixds, Een 
xecpypu Bé rvdrAoysrpeds Beadexrsxes, 
rddhewrpa Od wuddAoyprpds dprotixds, 
dadpypa dd ovdAd\cyiopds Bcadrex- 


* Ibid. a. 24-34, 

The example whereby Aristotle 
illustrates this position is obscure and 
difficult to follow. It is borrowed 
from the Platonic theory of Ideas. 
The point which you are supposed to 
be anxious to prove is, that one 
opinion is more opinion than another 
(Gri €ott 8dfa paddAov érépa érépas). 
To prove it you ask as premisses: 
(1) That the Idea of every class of 
things is more that thing than any 
ene among the particulars of the 
class ; (2) That there is an Idea of 
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When you have hunted out each train of arguments, 
look out at once for the counter-arguments available 
against it. This will strengthen your power both as 
questioner and as respondent. It is indeed an exercise 
so valuable, that you will do well to go through it 
by yourself, if you have no companion,* Put the 
different trains of argument, bearing on the same 
thesis, into comparison with each other. A wide 
command of arguments affirmative as well as negative 
will serve you well both for attack and for defence.” 
This same accomplishment will be of use, moreover, 
for acquisitions even in Science and Philosophy. It is 
a great step to see and grasp in conjunction the trains 
of reasoning on both sides of the question; the task 
that remains—right determination which of the two is 
the better—becomes much easier. Todo this well, how- 
ever,—to choose the true and to reject the false cor- 


rectly—there must be conjoined a good natural predis- 
position. None but those who are well constituted by 
nature, who have their likings and dislikes well set in 
regard to each particular conjuncture, can judge cor- 
rectly what is best and what is worst.° 

In regard to the primary or most universal theses, 
and to those problems which are most frequently put in 


* Topic. xiv. p. 163, b. 3: xdv mpds 
pndéva Dov Exeper, mpds abrovs. 

» Thid. b.5: rodro yap mpés re 
rd BidleaOas moddjy etmoplav 
rrotet kai mpds rd eXéyyew peydrny 
Fee Boneav, Sray etroph tis kai bre 
‘obrus al Sre ody odrws: pds rh 
evarria yap ovpBaivee roveiabae ry 
udaxiy. 

Instead of mpés re rd PidlerOa, 
onght we not to read here mpés re rd 
py Bui¢erOa, taking this verb in the 
passive sense? Surely PudCeoda in 
the active sense gives the same mean- 


ing substantially as &éyyew, which 
comes afterwards, both of them re 


| ferring to the assailant or questioner, 


whereas Aristotle intends here to 
illustrate the usefulness of the practice 
to both parties. 

* Thid. b. 12-16: dei 32 mpds ro 
rowiro imdpyew eitpvar kai ror’ 
forw Kar’ adiOeay edopvia, rd 
Bivarba Kadds EéoOac rédnBis wad 
qhuyeiv rb yeidos: Smep of mepuxdres 
eb Bivavra movie eB yap Gadodvres 
kai pucoivres rd mpoorpepsuevov eb 


kpivovat ri Bédriarow. 
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debate, you will do well to have reasonings ready pre- 
pared, and even to get them by heart. It is on these 
first or most universal theses that respondents become 
often reluctant and disgusted. “To be expert in hand- 
ling primary doctrines and probabilities, and to be well 
provided with the definitions from which syllogisms 
must start, is to the dialectician an acquisition of the 
i moment; like familiarity with the Axioms to 
a geometer, and ready application of the multiplication 
table to an arithmetical calculator. When you have 
these generalities and major propositions firmly estab- 
lished in your mind, you will recall, in a definite order 
and arrangement, the particular matters falling under 
each of them, and will throw them more easily into 
syllogisms. They will assist you in doing this, just as 
the mere distribution of places in a scheme for topical 
memory makes you recollect what is associated with 
Pia You should lodge in your memory, however, 
universal major premisses rather than complete and 
ready-made reasonings; for the great difficulty is about 
aie 


principia. 
You ought also to accustom yourself to break down 
one reasoning into many}; which will be done most 


in this view begin with those particulars which lie 
most remote from the subject in hand.* In recording 
arguments for your own instruction, you will generalize 
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tively is not true disjunctively, or the reverse. (£,g., 
Five are two and three; but you cannot say, Five are 
even and odd. The greater is equal and something 
besides ; but you cannot say, The greater is equal.) 

5. Accentuation: where the same word differently 
accentuated has a different meaning. 

6. Figura Dictionis: where two words, from being 
analogous in form, structure, or conjugation, are erro- 
neously supposed to be analogous in meaning also." 


Such are the six heads of Fallacue Dictionis—Fal- 
lacies or Paralogisms arising from words as such, or 
something directly appertaining to them. 

II. Under the second division—Fallacies or Paralo- 
gisms Extra Dictionem—there are seven heads : 


1. Fallacia Accideniis. 
2. Fallacia a dicto Secundum Quid ad dictum Sim- 
pliciter. 
. Ignoratio Elenchi. 
. Fallacia Consequentis. 
. Petitio Princip. 
. Non Causa pro Causa. 
. Fallacia Plurium Interrogationum.® 


1. The first of these varieties, called Fallacia Acci- 
dentis, arises when a syllogism is made to conclude that, 
because a given predicate may be truly affirmed of a 
given subject, the same predicate may also be truly 
affirmed respecting all the accidents of that subject: as 
when Koriskus is denied to be a man, because he is not 
Sokrates, who is a man; or is denied to be Koriskus, 
because he is a man, while a man is not Koriskus. 

In the title given to this general head of Fallacy,° we 


“JI Oo Cr hm Oo 


* Soph. El. iv. p. 165, b. 23-p. 166, * Ibid. b. 29: of rapa rd cupPeBn- 
b. 19. nds mapadoyiopoi. Every man is an 
» Ibid. v. p. 166, b, 20-27. | animal; but, because a predicate is 
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He regards the confusion between these two functions 
as an example of the Fallacy now before us—of passing 
a dicto Secundum Quid ad dictum Simpliciter* 

3. The third of these heads of Fallacy—Jgnoratio 
filenchi—is, when the speaker, professing to contradict 
the thesis, advances another proposition which contra- 
dicts it in appearance only but not in reality, because 
he does not know what are the true and sufficient con- 


a. 31; E. iv. p. 1027, b. 18-36. Bonitz | p. 174, seq.). Mr. J. S. Mill, how- 


(ad Metaphys. Z. iv. p. 310) says :— 
‘Quid quod etiam illud esse huc refert, 
quo non existentiam significamus, 
sed predicati cum subjecto conjunc- 
tionem.” Aristotle is even more pre- 
cise than modern logicians in analys- 
ing the ditferent meanings of rd dy: 
he distinguishes four of them. 

* Soph. El. v. p. 167, a. 1: otop e? 
ro py ov éort Sofacrdy, Gre rd py by 
éorw: ov yap ravrépy eivui ré re nal 
elvar das. 

Compare Metaphys. Z. iv. p. 1030, 
a. 25, and De Interpretatione, p. 21, 
a. 25-34: domep “Ounpds ori rt, olov 
rownTyns: ap ovv Kat €or, f od ; Kara 
oupBeBnxds yap Katiyopetrat rov ‘Opn- 
pov Td éorw: Ore yap mowtns €oTw, 
GAN’ ov nab’ avréd, xarnyopetras Kara 
rov ‘Ounpov ro €otey. 

It is clear from the above passages 
that Aristotle was thoroughly aware 
of the logical fact which Hobbes, 
James Mill, and Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
have more fully brought out and 
illustrated, as the confusion between 
the two distinct functions of the sub- 
stantive verb. Many excellent re- 
marks on the subject will be found in 
the ‘System of Logic,’ by Mr. J. 8. 
Mill (Bk. I. ch. iv. s. 1); also in the 
‘Analysis of the Human Mind,’ by 
James Mill, especially in the recent 
edition of that work, containing the 
explanatory notes by Mr. J. S. Mill 


ever, speaks too unreservedly of this 
confusion as having escaped the 
notice of Aristotle, and as having 
been brought to light only by or 
since Hobbes. He says (in a note 
on the ‘ Analysis,’ p. 183) :—“ As in 
the case of many other luminous 
thoughts, an approach is found to 
have been made to it by previous 
thinkers. Hobbes, though he did not 
reach it, came very close to it; and 
it was still more distinctly anticipated 
by Laromiguiére, though without any 
sufficient perception of its value .. . 
in the following words:—‘ Quand on 
dit, l’étre est, &c., le mot est, ou le 
verbe, n’exprime pas la méme chose 
que le mot étre, sujet de la définition. 
Si j’énonce la proposition suivante: 
Dieu est existant, je ne voudrais pas 
dire assurément, Dieu existe existant : 
cela ne ferait pas un sens: de méme, 
si je dis que Virgile est poate, je ne 
veux pas donner & entendre que Vir- 
gile existe. Le verbe es¢ dans la pro- 
position n'exprime dont pas l’exist- 
ence réelle; il n’exprime qu’un rap- 
port spécial entre le sujet et l’attribut, 
&c.’” The passages above cited from 
Aristotle show that he had not only 
enunciated the same truth as Laromi- 
guiére, but even illustrated it by the 
same example (Homer instead of 
Virgil). Ishall in another place state 


; more fully the views of Aristotle 
and Dr. Findlater (Vol. I. ch. iv. 


respecting 'xistence. 
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stance, and you infer for that reason that it must 
be honey. Thieves generally walk out by night; 
you find a man walking out by night, and you infer 
that he must be a thief. These are inferences from 
Signs, opinions founded on facts of sense, such as 
are usually employed in Rhetoric; often or usually 
true, but not necessarily or universally true, and 
therefore fallacious when used as premisses in a syl- 
logism.* 

5. The fifth head is that of Petito Principii: a man 
sometimes assumes for his premiss what is identical 
with the conclusion to be proved, without being aware 
of the identity.” 

6. The sixth head of Fallacy—Non Causa pro Causa 
—is, when we mistake for a cause that which is not 
really a cause; or, to drop the misleading word cause, 
and to adopt the clearer terms in which this same fallacy 
is announced in the Analytica Priora*—Non per Hoc 
—wNon propter Hoc, it arises when we put forward, as 
an essential premiss of a given conclusion, something 


* Soph. El. v. p. 167, b. 1-18. 
This head (Fallacta Consequentis) is 
not essentially distinguishable from 
the first (Fallacia Accidentis), being 
nothing more than a peculiar species 
or variety thereof, as Aristotle him- 
self admits a little farther on—vi. p. 
168, a. 26; vii. p. 169, b. 7; viii. p. 
170, a. 3. Compare also xxviii. p. 
181, a. 25. 

» Ibid. v. p. 167, a. 38: dia rd ph 
8uvacbac avvopay rd ravrov Kai rd 
E€repov. 

* Soph. El. v. p. 167, b. 21; vii. p. 
169, b. 138. Compare Analyt. Prior. 
II. xvii. p. 65. 

In commenting on the above 
chapter of the Analytica Priora, I 
have already remarked (Vol. I. p. 258, 


note) how much better is the designa- 
tion there given of the present fallacy 
—Non per Hoc (ob mapa thy béow 
ro yev8os)— than the designation 
here given of the same fallacy—Non 
Causa pro Causa. Aristotle is speak- 
ing of a syllogistic process, consisting 
of premisses and a conclusion; the 
premisses being the reasons or 
grounds of the conclusion, not the 
cause thereof, as that term is com- 
monly understood. The term cause 
is one used in so many different 
senses that we cannot be too careful 
in reasoning upon it. See Whately’s 
remarks on this subject, Bk. iii. 
sect. 14, of his Logic: also his Ap- 
pendix I. to that work, under article 
Reason. 
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by every man for himself according to his own sen- 
timent and predisposition. They are exactly the 
subject-matter best fitted for the acute Dialectician. 
No man would be allowed by Aristotle to deserve that 
title, if he omitted to raise and argue them, the thesis 
being supposed suitable.“ Aristotle himself speaks 
often of the equivocal sense of the term justice—of the 
distinction between what is just by nature and what is 
just according to some local or peculiar sentiment.” 
The manceuvre which Aristotle imputes to the Sophist 
being exactly the same as that which Kallikles imputes 
te Sakrates in the Platonic Gorgias, it is Sokrates, and 
wot Kallikles, who serves here as illustrating what 
Aristotle calls a Sophist. Indeed, if we read the 
(torgiag, we shall find the Platonic Sokrates there 
presented as neglecting the difference between what 
ie probable (conformable to received opinion) and 
what is paradoxical, He admits that he stands alone 
iw his opinion, against all the world, and his opponents 
even imagine that he is bantermg them ; but he con- 
tiles in his own individual reason and consistency, so as 
ti be able ta reduce all opponents dialectically to proved 
wurtradiction with themselves.“ Himself maintaining a 
pratt, he «nstrains his respondent by acute dialectic 
ts avwcrt te it; which is exactly what Aristotle imputes 
ti the Sophists of his day as a reproach. 

Sane pradecosars af Anstotle had distinguished 
atyteneents or digourses Into two separate classes—those 
akitnart to the name, and those addressed to the 
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is. He most treat it not as a real or genuine refutation, 
but as a mere simulation of such; and he must s0 
arrange his reply as to bring mto fall evidence this 
fact of simulation. What he has to guard against is, 
not the being really refuted but, the seeming to be 
refated.* The refutative zvilogiem constructed by the 
sophistical questioner. including as it does Equivocation, 
Ampbhibolv, or some other verbal fallacy, and therefore 
yielding no valid conclusion, does not settle whether 
the respondent is really refuted or not. If indeed the 
questioner, in putung his mterrogation, discriminates 
the double meaning of his words, where they have a 
double meaning, the respondent ought to answer 
plainly and briefly Yes, or No; exther affirming or 
denying what is tendered. Bat, if the questioner does 
not so discriminate, the respondent cannot reply simply 
Yes, or No: he must himself discrmmate the two 
meanings, and affirm or deny accordingly.” Unless 
he guards himself bv such discrimination, he cannot 
avoid falling mto a contradiction, at least in appear- 
ance. The eqtivocal wording of the question will 
be tantamount to the fallacy of putting two questions 
as ones 

As the questioner may propound as refutation what 
seems to be such bat 1s not so in reality, so the respon- 


* Soph. BL xvi. p NS, a 3S: Ses 2 former days much more emphati- 
ya? eas vets cpeetwcers payerees, cally than in his own—s v éni{prov 
ee os lentes, A ac Gave ev pty frrew apdrepew 3é padow ol 
pewes> ee pap Gamer ewldeye(erbal éperrucmi, To 9 val § 0d Gwoxpincoba 
yt attees, Seve gpic vo py denecy Senp- ven Cparaperes, cyver dv. I presume 
Georwn that he makes comparison with the 

* Tox & 1-14. Compare Togeca, Platonic dialogues—Euthydemus, p. 
VUL wiih p 1A a ADV * 295; Gorgias, pp. . 

Aristugle tes us that this demand = goras, pp. 334-335. 
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I have already in another work,* while analysing the 
Platonic dialogues Theetétus and Kratylus, criticized 
at some length the doctrine here laid down by Plato 
and Aristotle. I have endeavoured to show that the 
capital tenet of Protagoras is essentially distinct from 
the other tenets with which these two philosophers 
would identify it: distinct both from the dogma of 
Herakleitus, That everything is in unceasing flux 
and process, each particular moment thereof being an 
implication of contradictions both alike true; and 
distinct also from the other dogma held by others, 
That all cognition is sensible perception. The Prota- 
gorean tenet “‘ Homo Mensura” is something essentially 
distinct from either of these two; though possibly 
Protagoras himself may have held the second of the 
two, besides his own. His tenet is nothing more 
than a clear and general declaration of the principle of 


* ‘Plato and the Other Com- 
panions of Sokrates,’ Vol. II. c. xxvi. 
pp. 825-363: “The Protagorean doc- 
trine—Man is the measure of all 
things—is simply the presentation 
in complete view of a common fact; 
uncovering an aspect of it which the 
received phraseology hides. Truth and 
Falsehood have reference to some be- 
lieving Subject ; and the words have 
no meaning except in that relation. 
Protagoras brings to view the sub- 
jective side of the same complex fact, 
of which Truth and Falsehood denote 
‘the objective side. He refuses to 
admit the object absolute—the pre- 
tended thing tn itself—Truth without 
a believer. His doctrine rhaintains 
the indefeasible and necessary involu- 
tion of the percipient mind in every 
perception; of the concipient mind in 
every conception; of the cognizant 
mind in every cognition. 


Farther : 


Protagoras acknowledges many dis- 
tinct believing or knowing Subjects ; 
and affirms that every Object known 
must be relative to (or in his lan- 
guage measured by) the knowing 
Subject: that every cognitum must 
have its cognoscens, and every cog- 
noscibile its cognitionts capax; that 
the words have no meaning unless 
this be supposed; that these two 
names designate two opposite poles 
or aspects of the indivisible fact of 
cognition—actual or potential—not 
two factors, which are in themselves 
separate or separable, and which 
come together to make a compound 
product. A man cannot in any case 
get clear of or discard his own mind 
as Subject. Self is necessarily omni- 
present, concerned in every moment 
of consciousness, &c.” Compare also 
c. xxiv. p. 261. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
DE ANIMA, ETC. 


To understand Aristotle’s Psychology, we must look at 
it in comparison with the views of other ancient Greek 
philosophers on the same subject, as far as our know- 
ledge will permit. Of these ancient philosophers, none 
have been preserved to us except Plato, and to a certain 
extent Epikurus, reckoning the poem of Lucretius as 
a complement to the epistolary remnants of Epikurus 
himself. The predecessors of Aristotle (apart from 
Plato) are known only through small fragments from 
themselves, and imperfect notices by others; among 
which notices the best are from Aristotle himself. 

In the Timzus of Plato we find Psychology, in a 
very large and comprehensive sense, identified with 
Kosmology. The Kosmos, a scheme of rotatory spheres, 
has both a soul and a body: of the two, the soul is the 
prior, grander, and predominant, though both of them 
are constructed or put together by the Divine Architect 
or Demiurgus. The kosmical soul, rooted at the 
centre, and stretched from thence through and around 
the whole, is endued with self-movement, and with the 
power of initiating movement in the kosmical body ; 
moreover, being cognitive as well as motive, it includes 
in itself three ingredients mixed together :—(1) The 
Same—the indivisible and unchangeable essence of 
Ideas; (2) The Diverse—the Plural—the divisible 
bodies or elements; (3) A Compound, formed of both 
these ingredients melted into one. As the kosmical 
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The distinction above specified is employed by 
Aristotle in his exposition of the Soul. The soul 
belongs to the Category of Substance or Essence (not 
to that of Quantity, Quality, &c.); but of the two points 
of view under which Essence may be presented, the 
soul ranks with Form, not with Matter—with the 
Actual, not with the Potential. The Matter to which 
(as correlate) soul stands related, is a natural body 
(2.¢., a body having within it an inherent principle of 
motion and rest) organized in a certain way, or fitted 
out with certain capacities and preparations to which 
, soul is the active and indispensable complement. These 
capacities would never come into actuality: without the 
soul; but, on the other hand, the range of actualities 
or functions in the soul depends upon, and is limited 
by, the range of capacities ready prepared for it in the 
body. The implication of the two constitutes the living 
subject, with all its functions, active and passive. If 
the eye were an animated or living subject, seeing 
would be its soul; if the carpenter’s axe were living, 
cutting would be its soul;* the matter would be the 
lens or the iron in which this soul is embodied. It is 
not indispensable, however, that all the functions of the 
living subject should be at all times in complete exer- 
cise: the subject is still living, even while asleep; the 
eye is still a good eye, though at the moment closed. 
- It is enough if the functional aptitude exist as a dormant 


Metaph. H. vi. p. 1045, b. 17: gore | * Aristot. De Anima, IT. i. p. 412, 
8, donep eipnra, xat 7 écxdtn An |b. 18: ef ydp fy 6 dpOadpos (yor, 
kal 7 popd7 tairdéd xai Suvapes, rd 8 | Wuxy dv fv advrov n Sys: avrn yap 
évepyeta. See upon this doctrine | ovoia odOadpov 4 xara rdv Adyov. 6 
. Schwezler's Commentary, pp. 100, | 8 dfOadrpos vAn sews, Hs drode- 
154, 173, 240, Pt. 2nd. Compare also | szrovons ovxer’ é6pOadrpds, rAnv spore- 
Arist. De Gener. Animal. IT. i. p. 735, | pos, xaOdmep 6 Aibwwos Kat 6 yeypap- 
a. 9; also De Calo, LV. iii. p. 310, | pevos. 

b. 14. 
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through language. The supervening Notis presupposes 
and depends upon what has been thus treasured up by 
experience. Though, in the celestial body, Nois exists 
separately from human beings, and though it there 
operates proprio motu apart from sense, such is not 
the case with the human Noiis; which depends upon the 
co-operation, and is subject to the restrictions, of the 
complicated soul and body wherewith it is domiciled— 
restrictions differing in each individual case. Though 
the noétic process is distinct from sense, yet without 
sense it cannot take place in man. Aristotle expressly 
says: “You cannot cogitate without a phantasm or 
without a continuous image.” Now the phantasm has 
been already explained as a relic of movements of sense 
—or as those movements themselves, looked at in 
another point of view.* “When we cogitate” (he says), 
“our mental affection is the same as when we draw a 
triangle for geometrical study; for there, though we 
do not make use of the fact: that the triangle is deter- 
minate in its magnitude, we still draw it of a determinate 
magnitude. So in cogitation, even when we are not 
cogitating a determinate quantum, we nevertheless set 
before our eyes a determinate quantum, but we do not 
cogitate it quatenus determinate.” We cannot even 


* Aristot. De Somniis, i. p. 459, a. 
15; De Anima, III. vii. p. 431, a. 17; 
iii. p. 428, b. 12. 

» Aristot. De Memor. et Remin. i. 
p. 449, b. 830: eel 8€ rept havracias 
eipnrat mpdrepoy ev Tos mepl Wuyis, 
Kat voety OUK EoTLW avev havrdoparos: 
oupBaiver yap ro avro mdbos év Te voeiv 
rep kal ev rp Staypadew: éxei re yap 
ovbey mpoaxpepevot TO TO Toby wpto- 
pévoy elyat td tptywvov, suws ypd- 
dopey wpiopevov Kata TO Tocdy 
kat 6 voy wcattas, kav py moody 


von, Tiberas mpo Oppatoy moody, poe 
8 ody 7) rocdy. 

This passage appears to be as clear 
a statement of the main doctrine of 
Nominalism as can be found in Hobbes 
or Berkeley. In the sixteenth sec- 
tion of the Introduction to the Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge, Berkeley 
says :—‘* And here it must be ac- 
knowledged that a man may consider 
a figure merely as triangular, without 
attending to the particular qualities 
of the angles or relations of the sides. 
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tween the percipient and the perceivable; for extreme 
or violent sounds, colours, &c., produce no sensation ; 
on the contrary, they deaden the sentient organ. But 
the noétic soul (what is called the “Noiis of the soul,” 
to use Aristotle’s language)” is nothing at all in actu- 
ality before its noétic function commences, though it is 
everything in potentiality. It is not embodied in any 
corporeal organ of its own, nor mingled as a new ele- 
mentary ingredient with the body; it does not cor- 
relate with any external objects; it is not so specially 
attached to some particulars as to make it antipathetic 
to others. Accordingly its possibilities of cogitation are 
unlimited ; it apprehends with equal facility what is 
most cogitable and what is least cogitable. It is tho- 
roughly indeterminate in its nature, and is in fact at 
first a mere unlimited cogitative potentiality ;° like a 
tablet, upon which no letters have as yet been written, 
but upon which all or any letters may be written." 

We have already said that the Notis of the human 
soul emanates from a peculiar influence of the celestial 
body, which is the special region of Form in the 
Kosmos. Through it we acquire an enlarged power 
of apprehending the abstract and universal; we can 
ascend above sensible forms to the cogitable forms con- 
tained therein; we can consider all forms in themselves, 
without paying attention to the matter wherein they 
are embodied. Instead of considering the concrete solid 
or liquid before us, we can mentally analyse them, 
and thus study solidity in the abstract, fluidity in the 
abstract. While our senses judge of water as hot and 


* Aristot. De Anim4, III. iv. p. | dare evepyeia trav cvrwy mply voeiv. 
429, a. 31. ° Ibid. a. 21: dare pnd adrov eciva 
» Ibid. a. 22: 6 dpa xadovpevos | pvow pndepiay adddX’ fH ravrny, Ore 
Tis Puxns vous (Aeyw 8 vodv @ dia- | Suvardv. 
poeirat Kat UrodapBaver y Wuxn) ovdev ; " Ibid. p. 430, a. 1. 
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certain way the matters perceived.’ The Percipient 
and its Percepta—the Cogitant and its Cogitata—each 
implies and correlates with the other: the Percipient is 
the highest Form of all Percepta; the Cogitant is the 
Form of Forms, or the highest of all Forms, cogitable or 
perceivable.* The Percipient or Cogitant Subject is thus 
conceived only in relation to the Objects perceived or 
cogitated, while these Objects again are presented as 
essentially correlative to the Subject. The realities of 
Nature are particulars, exhibiting Form and Matter 
in one; though, for purposes of scientific study—of 
assimilation and distinction—it is necessary to consider 
each of the two abstractedly from the other. 


* Aristot. De Animf, III. viii. p. 4382, a. 2: 6 vois elBos eldav, cal 9 atoGnors 
el8os ala Onray. 
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the only objects of true cognition, the Sensible Particulars being 
objects merely of opinion. 

In the Pheedon, Sokrates advances the same doctrine, that the 
perceptions of sense are full of error and confusion, and can at best 
suggest nothing higher than opinion; that true cogitation can 
never be attained except when the cogitant mind disengages 
itself from the body and comes into direct contemplation of the 
Universal Entia, objects eternal and always the same—The Self- 
beautiful, Self-good, Self-just, Self-great, Healthy, Strong, &c., all 
which objects are invisible, and can be apprehended only by the 
cogitation or intellect. It is this Cogitable Universal that is alone 
real; Sensible Particulars are not real, nor lasting, nor trustworthy. 
None but a few philosophers, however, can attain to such pure mental 
energy during this life ; nor even they fully and perfectly. But 
they will attain it fully after death (their souls being immortal), if 
their lives have been passed in sober philosophical training. And 
their souls enjoyed it before birth during the period of pre- 
existence; having acquired, before junction with the body, the 
knowledge of these Universals, which are forgotten during child- 
hood, but recalled in the way of Reminiscence, by sensible perceptions 
that make a distant apprvach to them. Thus, according to the 
Pheedon and some other dialogues, all learning is merely re- 
miniscence; the mind is brought back, by the laws of association, 
to the knowledge of Universal Realities that it had possessed in its 
state of pre-existence. Particulars of sense participate in these 
Universals to a certain extent, or resemble them imperfectly; and 
they are therefore called by the same name. 

In the Republic, we have a repetition and copious illustration 
of this antithesis between the world of Universals or Cogitables, 
which are the only unchangeable realities and the only objects of 
knowledge,—and the world of Sensible Particulars, which are 
transitory and confused shadows of these Universals, and are 
objects of opinion only. Full and real Ens is knowable, Non-Ens 
is altogether unknowable; what is midway between the two is 
matter of opinion, and in such midway are the Particulars of sense." 
Respecting these last, no truth is attainable: whenever you affirm 
@ proposition respecting any of them, you may with equal truth 
affirm the contrary at the same time. Nowhere is the contrast 
between the Universals or real Ideas (among which the Idea of 
Good is the highest, predominant over all the rest), and the unreal 
Particulars, or Percepta, of Sense, more forcibly insisted upon than 


* Plato, Republic. v. pp. 477, 478. 
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record or explanation of the Stoic Categories from any of their 
authors; so that we are compelled to accept the list on secondary 
authority, from the comments of critics, mostly opponents. But, 
as far as we can make out, they retained in their First Category 
the capital feature of Aristotle’s First Category—the primacy of 
the First Substance or Hoc Aliquid and its exclusive privilege 
of imparting reality to all the other Categories. Indeed, the Stoics 
seem not only to have retained this characteristic, but to have 
exaggerated it. They did not recognize so close an approach 
of the Universal to the Particular, as is implied by giving to it 
a second place in the same Category, and calling it Second Sub- 
stance. The First Category of the Stoics (Something or Subject) 
included only particular substances; all Universals were by them 
ranked in the other Categories, being regarded as negations of 
substances, and designated by the term Non-Somethings — Non- 
Substances.* 

The Neo-Platonist Plotinus, in the third century after the 
Christian era, agreed with the Stoics (though looking from 
the opposite point of view) in disapproving Aristotle’s arrange- 
ment of Second Substance in the same Category with First Sub- 
stance.” He criticizes at some length both the Aristotelian list of 
Categories, and the Stoic list; but he falls back into the Platonic 
and even the Parmenidean point of view. His capital distinction 
is between Cogitables and Sensibles. The Cogitables are in his 
view the most real (i.e. the Aristotelian Second Substance is more 
real than the First); among them the highest, Unum or Bonun, is 
the grand fountain and sovereign of all the rest. Plotinus thus 
departed altogether from the Aristotelian Categories, and revived 
the Platonic or Parmenidean Realism; yet not without some 
Aristotelian modifications. But it is remarkable that in this 
departure his devoted friend and scholar Porphyry did not follow 
him. Porphyry not only composed an Introduction to the 
Categories of Aristotle, but also vindicated them at great length, 
In a separate commentary, against the censures of Plotinus; 
Dexippus, Jamblichus, and Simplikius, followed in the same 
track. Still, though Porphyry stood forward both as admirer 
and champion of the Aristotelian Categories, he did not consider 
that the question raised by the First Category of Aristotle 
against the Platonic Realism was finally decided. This is suffi- 


* Prantl, Gesch. der Logik, I. vi. p. b Plotinus, Ennead. vi. 1, 2. 
420: ofriva rd Kowd wap’ avrois Aé- ¢ Simplikius, Schol. in Aristotel. Categ. 
yera, &c. p. 40, a, b, Brandis. 
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The contradiction of the Aristotelian traditions, so far as con- 
cerns the First Category, thus proclaimed by Scotus Erigena, 
appears to have provoked considerable opposition among his 
immediate successors. Nevertheless he also obtained partizans. 
Remigius of Auxerre and others not only defended the Platonic 
Realism, but carried it as far as Plato himself had done; affirming 
that not merely Universal Substances, but also Universal Accidents, 
had a real separate existence, apart from and anterior to 
individuals." The controversy for and against the Platonic 
Realism was thus distinctly launched in the schools of the Middle 
Ages. It was upheld both as a philosophical revival, and as theo- 
logically orthodox, entitled to supersede the traditional counter- 
theory of Aristotle. 


* Prantl, Gesch. der Logik, II. xiii. pp. 44, 45-47. 
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does not appear self-evident, and who requires proof, he will not 
be satisfied to be told that every one else believes it, and that it isa 
dictate of Common Sense. He probably knows that already, and yet, 
nevertheless, he is not convinced. Aristarchus of Samos was told 
doubtless, often enough, that the doctrine of the earth being at rest 
was the plain verdict of Common Sense; but he did not the less 
controvert it. You must produce the independent proof which the 
recusant demands; and, if your doctrine is true and trustworthy, 
such proof can be produced. I will here remark that, in so far as 
Common Sense can properly be quoted as an authority or pre- 
sumptive authority, it is such only in the sense proclaimed by 
Herakleitus and La Mennais, as cited by Hamilton, pp. 770-771: 
“as a magazine of ready-fabricated dogmas.” Hamilton finds 
fault with both of them; but it appears to me that they rightly 
interpret, and that he wrongly interprets, what Common Sense, 
as generally understood, is; and moreover, that most of the 
other authorities whom he himself quotes understand the phrase 
as these two understand it. Common Sense ts “a magazine of 
ready-fabricated dogmas,” as La Mennais (see p. 771, a.) considers 
it—dogmas assumed as self-evident, and as requiring no proof. It 
only becomes “a source of elementary truths” when analysed and 
remodelled by philosophers. Now philosophers differ much in their 
mode of analysing it (as Hamilton himself declares emphatically), 
and bring out of it different elementary truths; each of them pro- 
fessing to follow Common Sense and quoting Common Sense as 
warranty. It is plain that Common Sense is no authority for 
either one of two discrepant modes of analysis. Its authority 
counts for those dogmas out of which the analysis is made, in so 
far as Common Sense is authoritative at all. 

Hamilton cites or indicates thirteen different Aristotelian pass- 
ages, in order to support his view that Aristotle is to be numbered 
among the champions of authoritative Common Sense. It will be 
seen that most of the passages prove nothing, and that only one proves 
much, in favour of that view. I shall touch upon them seriatim. 

(a) ‘ First truths are such as are believed, not through aught else” 
(say rather through other truths) “ but through themselves alone. 
For, in regard to the first principles of science, we ought not to 
require the reason Why; fur each such principle behoves to be 
itself a belief in and of itself.’* After the words reason Why, 
Hamilton inserts the following additional words of his own in 
brackets—‘‘ but only the fact That they are given.” 


* Aristot. Topic. I. i. p. 100, a. 30; Hamilton’s Reid, p. 772, a. 
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appears to me to require both comment and limitation; but about 
which I say nothing, because, even granting it to be true, I do not 
see how it assists the purpose—to prove that Aristotle is the 
champion of authoritative Common Sense. Nor do I find any 
greater proof in another passage previously (p. 764, b.) produced 
from Aristotle: “Of the immediate principles of syllogism, that 
which cannot be demonstrated, but which it is not necessary to 
possess as the pre-requisite of all learning, I call Thesis: and that 
Aziom, which he who would learn aught, must himself bring (and 
not receive from his instructor). For some such principles there 
aré; and it is to these that we are accustomed to apply the name.”* 
Such principles there doubtless are, which the learner must bring 
with him; but Aristotle does not assert, much less prove, that they 
are intuitions given by authoritative Common Sense. Nay, in the 
passage cited in my former page, he both asserted and proved that 
the principia of Science were raised from Sense by Induction. The 
learner, when he comes to be taught, must bring some of these 
principia with him, if he is to learn Science from his teacher ; just 
as he must also bring with him a knowledge of the language, of the 
structure of sentences, of the forms for affirmation and denial, &c., 
and various other requisites. A recruit, when first coming to be 
drilled, must bring with him a certain power of walking and of 
making other movements of the limbs. But these pre-requisites, 
on the part of the learner as well as on that of the recruit, are not 
intuitive products or inspirations of the mind: they are acquire- 
ments made by long and irksome experience, though often forgotten 
in its details. We are not to reason upon the learner or the recruit 
as if they were children just born. 

The passages out of the Rhetorica and the Metaphysica (cited on 
p- 772,b., and marked d and e) are hardly worth notice. But that 
which immediately follows (marked f), out of the Nikomachean 
Ethica, is the most pertinent of all that are produced. Hamilton 
writes :— Arguing against a paradox of certain Platonists in re- 
gard to the Pleasurable, Aristotle says—‘ But they who oppose 
themselves to Eudoxus, as if what all nature desiderates were not 
a good, talk idly. For what appears to all, that we affirm to be; 
and he who would subvert this belief, will himself assuredly ad- 
vance nothing more deserving of credit.’ Compare also L. vii. c. 


* Analyt. Poster. I. iii. p. 72, a. 17: | because he founds upon the passage an 
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belief counts for more or less, as a certificate of the truth of what 
is believed, according to the matter to which it refers; and there 
are few matters on which it is of greater value than pleasure and 
pain. Yet even upon this point Aristotle rejects the authority of 
the many, and calls upon us to repose implicit confidence in the 
verdict of the just and intelligent individual, whom he enthrones as 
the measure. ‘ Those alone are pleasures” (says Aristotle) “ which 
appear pleasures to this man; those alone are pleasant things in 
which he takes delight. If things which are revolting to him 
appear pleasurable to others, we ought not to wonder, since there 
are many corruptions and degenerations of mankind; yet these 
things are not really pleasurable, except to these men and to men of 
like disposition.”* This declaration, repeated more than once in the 
Nikomachean Ethica, and supported by Analytica and Topica, more 
than countervails the opposite opinion expressed by Aristotle, in the 
passage where he defends Eudoxus. 

The next passage (g) produced by Sir W. Hamilton is out of 
the Eudemian Ethica. But this passage, when translated more 
fully and exactly than we read it in his words, will be found to 
prove nothing to the point which he aims at. He gives it as 
follows, p. 773, a.:—‘“ But of all these we must endeavour to 
seek out rational grounds of belief, by adducing manifest 
testimonies and authorities. For it is the strongest evidence 
of a doctrine, if all men can be adduced as the manifest con- 
fessors of its positions; because every individual has in him a 
kind of private organ of the truth. Hence we ought not always 
to look to the conclusions of reasoning, but frequently rather to 
what appears [and is believed] to be.” The original is given 
below. 


* Aristot. Ethic. Nik. X. v. p. 1176, a. 
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which he may avail himself to bring the common minds round to 
better views; but, unless he knows pretty well what the opinions 
of these common minds are, he will not be able to address them 
persuasively. This is the same reasonable view which Aristotle 
expresses at the beginning of the Topica (in a passage already cited 
above), respecting the manner of dealing proper fur a philosopher 
towards current opinion. But it does not at all coincide with the 
representation given by Hamilton. 

The next piece of evidence (k) which we find tendered is another 
passage out of the Eudemian Ethica. It will be seen that this 
passage is strained with even greater vivlence than the preceding. 
Hamilton writes as follows, first translating the words of Aristotle, 
then commenting un them:—‘“ The problem is this—What is the 
beginning or principle of motion in the soul? Now it is evident, 
as God is in the universe, and the universe in God, that [I read 
xveity xai—W. H.] the divinity in us is also, in a certain sort, the 
universal mover of the mind. For the principle of Reason is not 
Reason but something better. Now what can we say is better 
than even Science, except God?”* So far Hamilton’s translation ; 
now follows his comment :—“ The import uf this singular passage 
is very obscure. It has excited, I see, the attention, and exercised 
the ingenuity, of Pomponatius, J. C. Scaliger, De Raei, Leibnitz, 
Leidenfrost, Jacobi, &. But without viewing it as of pantheistic 
tendency, as Leibnitz is inclined to do, it may be interpreted 
as a declaration, that Intellect, which Aristotle elsewhere allows 
to be pre-existent and immortal, is a spark of the Divinity ; whilst 
its data (from which as principles more certain than their deduc- 
tions, Reason, Demonstration, Science, must depart) are to be 
reverenced as the revelation of truths which would otherwise lie 
hid from man: That, in short, 


“¢ The voice of Nature is the voice of God.’ 


By the bye, it is remarkable that this text was not employed by 


* Ethic. Eud. VII. xiv. p. 1248, a. 24: 
7d 3t (nrotpevov Tov7T earl, rls m THs 
Kivhoews apxh ev TH puxp; SiAov 3h, 
bomep dv re Aw Geds, kal wav (Fritzsche 
reads év) éxelvw. xivet ydp wws wdvra 7rd 
év jpiv Oeiov. Adyou 8 apxh ob Adyos 
d&AAa Ti Kpertrov. Tl obv ay Kpetrrov Kal 
émioriuns efro: wAhy Oeds; Instead of 
efroi (the last word but two) Fritzsche 
reads ef7n Kal vou. 

This is the passage translated by Sir 
W. Hamilton. The words of the original 


immediately following are these: 7 yap 
dperh tov vod Spyavoyy kal 8:a otro ol 
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reads in place of dworuyxdyovot). 
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Common Sense, to affirm that there have been occasionally philo- 
sophical theories so silly as to be worse than Common Sense. 


B.—Aristotle’s Doctrine. 


In regard to Aristotle, there are two points to be examined— 


I. What position does he take up in respect to the authonty 
of Common Sense ? 

II. What doctrine does he lay down about the first princija 
or beginnings of scientific reasoning—the apyxat evo 
yuotixai ? 

I.—That Aristotle did not regard Cause, Substance, Time, &c., as 
Intuitions, is shown by the subtle and elaborate reasonings that 
he employs to explain them, and by the censure that he bestows on 
the erroneous explanations and shortcomings of others. Indeed, in 
regard to Causality, when we read the great and perplexing diver- 
sity of meaning which Aristotle (and Plato before him in the 
Pheedon) recognizes as belonging to this term, we cannot but be 
surprised to find modern philosophers treating it as enunciating 
a simple and intuitive idea. But as to Common Sense—taking 
the term as above explained, and as it is usually understood by 
those that have no particular theory to support—Aristotle takes 
up @ position at once distinct and instructive; a position (to use 
the phraseology of Kant) not dogmatical, but critical. He con- 
stantly notices and reports the affirmations of Common Sense; he 
speaks of it with respect, and assigns to it a qualified value, partly 
as helping us to survey the subject on all sides, partly as a happy 
confirmation, where it coincides with what has been proved other- 
wise ; but he does not appeal to it as an authority in itself trust- 
worthy or imperative. 

Common Sense belongs to the region of Opinion. Now the 
distinction between matters of Opinion on the one hand, and matters 
of Science or Cognition on the other, is a marked and characteristic 
feature of Aristotle’s philosophy. He sets, in pointed antithesis, 
Demonstration, or the method of Science—which divides itself into 
special subjects, each having some special principia of its own, then 
proceeds by legitimate steps of deductive reasoning from such princt- 
pia, and arrives at conclusions sometimes universally true, always true 
for the most part—against Rhetoric and Dialectic, which deal with 
and discuss opinions upon all subjects, comparing opposite arguments, 
and landing in results more or less probable. Contrasting them 
as separate lines of intellectual procedure, Aristotle lays down a 
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and soon. You must arrive ultimately at some premisses that are 
themselves undemonstrable, but that may be trusted as ground 
from whence to start in demonstrating conclusions. All demon- 
stration is carried on through a middle term, which links together 
the two terms of the conclusion, though itself does not appear in the 
conclusion. ‘Those undemonstrable propositions, from which de- 
monstration begins, must be known without a middle tern, that 
is, immediately known ; they must be known in themselves, that is, 
not through any other propositions; they must be better known 
than the conclusions derived from them ; they must be propositions 
first and most knowable. But these two last epithets (Aristotle 
often repeats) have two meanings: first and most knowable by 
nature or absolutely, are the most universal propositions ; first and 
most knowable ¢o us, are those propositions declaring the particular 
facts of sense. These two meanings designate truths correlative to 
each other, but at opposite ends of the intellectual line of march. 

Of these undemonstrable principia, indispensable as the grounds 
of all Demonstration, some are peculiar to each separate science, 
others are common to several or to all sciences. These common 
principles were called Axioms, in mathematics, even in the time 
of Aristotle. Sometimes, indeed, he designates them as Axioms, 
without any special reference to mathematics; though he also uses 
the same name to denote other propositions, not of the like funda- 
mental character. Now, how do we come to know these undemon- 
strable Axioms and other immediate propositions or principia, since 
we do not knew them by demonstration? This is the second 
question to be answered, in appreciating Aristotle’s views about 
the Philosophy of Common Sense. 

He is very explicit in his way of answering this question. He 
pronounces it absurd to suppose that these immediate principia are 
innate or congenital,—in other words, that we possess them from 
the beginning, and yet that we remain for a long time without any 
consciousness of possessing them; seeing that they are the most 
accurate of all our cognitions. What we possess at the beginning 
(Aristotle says) is only a mental power of inferior accuracy and 
dignity. We, as well as all other animals, begin with a congenital 
discriminative power called sensible perception. With many 
animals, the data of perception are transient, and soon disappear 
altogether, so that the cognition of such animals consists in nothing 
but successive acts of sensible perception. With us, on the contrary, 
as with some other animals, the data of perception are preserved by 
memory ; accordingly our cognitions include both perceptions and 
remembrances. Farthermore, we are distinguished even from the 
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better. Yet such is the fact. Life belongs to him: for the actu- 
ality of Nods is life, and God is actuality. His life, eternal and 
best, is actuality per se (or par excellence). We declare God to be 
an Animal Optimum iternum, so that duration eternal and con- 
tinuous (aiiv cvvexys) belongs to him: for that is God (roiro yap 6 
Oeds—p. 1072, b. 30). 

The Pythagoreans and Speusippus are mistaken in affirming that 
Optimum and Pulcherrimum is not to be found in the originating 
principle (& dpyp); on the ground that the principles of plants 
and animals are indeed causes, but that the beautiful and _per- 
fect appears first in the results of those principles. For the seed 
first proceeds out of antecedent perfect animals: the first is not 
seed, but the perfect animal. Thus we must say that the man is 
prior to the seed: I do not mean the man who sprang fram the 
seed, but the other man from whom the seed proceeded (p. 1073, 
a. 2). 

From the preceding reasonings, it is evident that there exists an 
Essence eternal, immovable, and separated from all the perceivable 
Essences. We have shown (in Physica; see Schwegler’s note) that 
this Essence can have no magnitude; that it is without parts and 
indivisible (p. 1073, 2.6). For it causes in other subjects motion for 
an infinite time; and nothing finite can have infinite power. For 
this reason the Prime Movent cannot have finite magnitude; but 
every magnitude is either finite or infinite, and there is no such 
thing as infinite magnitude ; therefore the Prime Movent can have 
no magnitude at all. We have also shown that it is unchangeable 
in quality, and without any affections (dzafés xai dvaANolwrov). For 
all other varieties of change are posterior as compared with loco- 
motive change or motion in space, which is the first of all. As the 
Prime Movent is exempt from this first, much more is it exempt 
from the others (a. 13). 

We must now consider whether we ought to recognize one 
such Movent or Essence only, or several of the same Essences? 
and, if several, how many? Respecting the number thereof we 
must remember that our predecessors have laid down no clear or 
decisive doctrines (drodaces, p. 1073, a. 16). The Platonic theory 
of Ideas includes no peculiar research on this subject (a. 18). Tho 
Platunists call these Ideas Numbers: about which they talk some- 
times as if there were an infinite multitude of them, sometimes as 
if they were fixed as reaching to the dekad and not higher—but 
they furnish no demonstrative reason why they should stop at 
the dekad. We shall proceed to discuss the point consistently 
with our preceding definitions and with the nature of the subjects 
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our doctrine, that the Movent brings about this coalition (p. 1075, 
b. 37). 

Those philosophers (like Speusippus) who recognize many dif- 
ferent grades and species of Entia (first the Mathematical Number, 
&c.), with separate principles for each, make the Essence of the 
Universe to be incoherent (érewoduidy—p. 1076, a. 1) and set up 
many distinct principles; for none of these Essences contributes to 
or bears upon the remainder, whether it exists or does not exist. 
Now Entia are not willing to be badly governed (ra 8 dvra ov 
+ BovXerar wodireverGar Kaxiss. “ odx dyabov twoAvkcipayin * es Koipavos.”— 
p- 1076, a. 4). 
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\ if it had existed before, would have compelled what is assumed 
to be incapable of being otherwise, to be otherwise. To those 
who say that the Kosmos has come together from materials pre- 
viously existing in another condition, we may reply: If these 
materials were always in this prior condition and incapable of any 
other, the Kosmos would never have been generated at all; and, if 
it has been generated, we may be sure that the antecedent mate 
rials must have been capable of coming into another condition, and 
were not under a necessity to remain always in the same condition; 
so that aggregations once existing were dissolved, and disgregations 
brought into combination, many times over before the present 

Kosmos; at least they possibly may have been so: and this is 
enough to prove that the Kosmos is not indestructible (ss. 1-3). 

Among those who maintain the Kosmos to have been generated 
yet to be indestructible, there are some who defend themselves in 
the following manner. They tell us that the generation of which 
they speak is not meant to be affirmed as a real past fact, but isa 
mere explanatory or illustrative fiction, like the generation of a 
geometrical figure, introduced to facilitate the understanding by 
pupils, But such an analogy cannot be admitted. For in geometry 

"~~ —~the conclusions are just the same, if we suppose all the figures 
existing simultaneously; but it is not so with the demonstrations 
which they tender about the generation of the Kosmos, where the 
antecedent condition and the consequent condition are the reverse 
of each other. Out of disorder (they tell us) things came into 
order: these two conditions cannot be simultaneous; generation 
must be a real fact, and distinction of time comparing the one con- 
dition with the other ; whereas in geometrical figures no distince- 
tion of time is required (ss. 4-6). 

To assume alternate generation and dissolution, over and over 
again, is in fact to represent the Kosmos as eternal, but as changing 
its form ; as if you should suppose the same person to pass from 
boyhood to manhood and then back again from manhood to boy- 
hood—calling that by the name of generation and destruction. 
For, if the elements come together, the aggregation resulting will 
not be accidental and variable but always the same, especially 
upon the assumptions of these philosophers. So that, if the whole 
Kosmos, remaining continuous, is sometimes arranged in one way, 
sometimes in another, it is these arrangements which are gene- 
rated and destroyed, not the Kosmos itself (ss. 7, 8). 

Total generation, and total destruction without any renovation, 
of Kosmos might be possible, if there were an infinity of Kosmi, 
but cannot be possible with only one; for anterior to the moment 
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On physical grounds also it appears impossible that what is 
eternal in the past should be destroyed afterwards, or that what 
did not exist at some former time should afterwards be eternal. 
Those things which are destructible, are all of them generable and 
changeable (yevyra kai déAAowrd. awdvra). Those things which exist 
by nature, are changed by their opposites and by their component 
materials, and are destroyed by the same agencies (s. 23). 


Book IT. 


Cu. 1.—The Heaven has not been generated nor can it be de- 
stroyed, as some (Plato) affirm: it is one and eternal, having neither 
beginning nor end of the whole Aon, holding and comprehending 
in itself infinite time. This we may believe not merely from the 
foregoing reasonings, but also from the opinion of opponents who 
suppose the Kosmos to be generated. For, since their opinion has 
been shown to be inadmissible, and our doctrine is at least admis- 
sible, even thus much will have great force to determine our faith 
in the immortality and eternity of the Heaven. Hence we shall 
do well to assist in persuading ourselves that the ancient doctrines, 
and especially those of our own country, are true—That there 
is among the substances endowed with motion one immortal and 
divine, whose motion is such that it has itself no limit but is 
rather itself the limit of all other motions, limit being the attribute 
of the circumscribing substance. The circular motion of the 
Heaven, being itself perfect, circumscribes and comprehends all 
the imperfect motions which are subject to limit and cessation. 
It has itself neither beginning nor end, but is unceasing throughout 
infinite time: in regard to other motions, it is the initiatory cause 
to some, while it is the recipient of the cessation of others (ss. 1, 2). 

The ancients assigned Heaven to the Gods, as the only place 
which was immortal, and our reasonings show that it is not merely 
indestructible and ungenerable, but also unsusceptible of all mortal 
defect or discomfort. Moreover it feels no fatigue, because it is 
not constrained by any extraneous force to revolve contrary to its 
own nature: if it were so, that would be tiresome, and all the more 
since the motion is eternal; it would be inconsistent with any 
supremely good condition. The ancients therefore were mistaken 
in saying that the Heaven required to be supported by a person 
named Atlas: the authors of this fable proceeded upon the same 
supposition as recent philosophers ; regarding the celestial body as 
heavy and earthy, they placed under it, in mythical guise, an ani- 
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Again, if fire and earth exist, the two other elements intermediate 
between them must also exist; for each of the four elements has 
its peculiar mode of contrariety with reference to each. At least 
let this be assumed now: I shall show it at length presently. 

Now, these points being established, we see that generation must 
necessarily come to pass, because no one of the four elements can 
be eternal: they act upon each other, and suffer from each other, 
with contrary effects; they are destructive of each other. Besides, 
each of them has a mode of motion natural and appropriate to it, 
but this mode of motion is not eternal (because it is either to the 
centre or to the circumference and therefore has a natural terminus). 
It is not reasonable to suppose that any Mobile can be eternal, 
whose natural mode of motion cannot be eternal (s. 3). 

‘Thus the four elements are not eternal, but require to be renewed 
by generation; therefore generation must come to pass. But, if 
generation be necessary, more than one revolution of the celestial 
body is indispensably required : two at least, if not more. For, if 
there were no other revolution except that of the First Heaven, 
that is consistent only with a perfectly uniform condition of the 
four elements in relation to each other (s. 4). 

When the question is asked, therefore, Why there are (not one 
only but) several encyclical bodies? I answer: Because generation 
must come to pass. There must be generation, if there be fire; 
there must be fire and the other elements, if there be earth; there 
must be earth, because something must remain stationary eternally 
in the centre, if there is to be eternal revolution (s. 5). 

Cu. 4.—The Heaven is by necessity spherical: this figure is at 
once both most akin to its essence and first in its own nature. I shall 
begin with some observations respecting figures generally—plane 
and solid, as to which among them is the first. Every plane figure 
is either rectilinear or curvilinear ; the former is comprehended by 
many lines, the latter only by one. Now, since in every depart- 
ment one 1s prior to many and simple to compound, the first of all 
plane figures must be the circle. Moreover, since that is perfect 
which can receive nothing additional from without, and since 
addition can be made to every straight line, but none whatever 
to the line circumscribing a circle, it is plain that this latter is 
perfect ; and therefore the circle is the first of all plane figures, 
and the sphere of all solid figures (ss. 1, 2). This doctrine appears 
most reasonable when we set out the different figures, each with 
a number belonging to it in numerical order. The circle corre- 
sponds to One, the triangle to Two, since its three angles are equal 
to two right angles; whercas, if wo assign number One to the 
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sphericity (xara dxpiBeav évropvos otrws), that no piece of human 
workmanship nor any thing ever seen by us on earth can be com- 
pared to it. For none of the component materials here on earth 
is so fit for receiving perfect level and accuracy as the nature of 
the First or Peripheral Body; it being clear that, in the same pro- 
portion as water is more exactly spherical, the elements surrounding 
the water become more and more spherical in proportion as they 
are more and more distant from the centre (s. 11). 

Cu. 5.—Circular revolution may take place in two directions; 
from the point A on one side towards B, or on the other side 
towards C. That these two are not contrary to each other, I have 
already shown. But, since in eternal substances nothing can pos- 
sibly take place by chance or spontaneity, and since both the 
Heaven and its circular revolution are eternal, we may enquire 
what is the reason why this revolution takes place in one direction 
and not in the other. This circumstance either depends upon some 
first principle, or is itself a first principle (s. 1). Perhaps some 
may consider it a mark either of great silliness, or great presump- 
tion, to declare any positive opinion at all upon some matters, or 
upon all matters whatever, leaying out nothing. But we must not 
censure indiscriminately all who do this: we must consider what 
is the motive which prompts each person to declare himself, and 
with what amount of confidence he affirms, whether allowing for 
human fallibility or setting himself above it. Whenever a man 
can find out exact and necessary grounds for the conclusions which 
he propounds, we ought to be grateful to him : here we must deliver 
what appears to be the truth. Nature (we know) always does 
what is best among all the practicable courses. Now the upper 
place is more divine than the lower, and accordingly among 
rectilinear currents, that which is directed upwards is the more 
honourable. In the same manner, the current forwards is more 
honourable than backwards; and the current towards the right 
more honourable than that towards the left—as was before laid 
down. The problem above started indicates to us that there 1s 
here a real Prius and Posterius—a better and a worse; for, when 
we recognize this, the difficulty is solved. The solution is that 
this is the best practicable arrangement, viz., that the Kosmos is 
moved in a motion, simple, never-ending, and in the most honour- 
able direction (éri 70 riudrepoy, 8. 2). 

Cu. 6.—I have now to show that this motion of the First Heaven 
is uniform and not irregular (éuaAys xal ovx dvapados): I speak 
only of the First Heaven, and of the First Rotation; for in the 
substances lower than this many rotations or currents have ooa- 
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s. 3). Besides, we cannot with any reason suppose that the Movens 
is impotent for an infinite time, and then again potent for an infi- 
nite time: nothing contrary to nature lasts for an infinite time, 
and impotence is contrary to nature; nor can it be for an equal 
time contrary to nature and agreeable to nature—impotent and 
potent. If. the motion relaxes, it cannot go on relaxing for an 
infinite time, nor go on being intensified, nor the one and the 
other alternately. For in that case the motion would be infinite 
and indeterminate; which is impossible, since every motion must 
be from one term to another term and also determinate (s. 4: 
depos yap &v ein xai ddpurtos 4 Kivnots. admracvav S€ dapev Ex nV 
els re elvat, Kat dpropevnv—t.e., all motion must be determined both 
in distance and direction). 

Again, the supposition may be made that there is a minimum of 
time required for the revolution of the Heaven, in less than which 
the revolution could not be completed ; just as there is a minimum 
of time indispensable for a man to walk or play the harp. Admit- 
ting this supposition, there cannot be perpetual increase in the 
intensity or velocity of the motion (the increase has an impassable 
limit), and therefore there cannot be perpetual relaxation ; for both 
are on the same footing (s. 5). 

It might be urged, indeed, that intensification and relaxation go 
on alternately; each proceeding to a certain length, and then 
giving place tothe other. But thisis altogether irrational—nothing 
better than a gratuitous fiction. Besides, if there were this alter- 
nation, we may reasonably assume that it could not remain con- 
cealed from us; for contrasting conditions coming in immediate 
sequence to each other are more easily discerned by sense. What 
has been said, then, is sufficient to prove—That the Heaven or 
Kosmos is one and only one; that it is ungenerable and eternal; 
that its motion is uniform (8. 6). 

Cu. 7.—Next in order, I have to speak of what are called the 
Stars (rav xaAoupévwy dotpwv). Of what are they composed? What 
is their figure? What are their motions? 

It is consistent with the foregoing reasonings, as well as in itself 
the most rational doctrine, to conceive each of the stars as com- 
posed of portions of that body in which its current of motion takes 
place ; that is, of that body, whose nature it is to move in a circle. 
For those who affirm the stars to be fire say this because they 
believe the upper body to be fire, assuming it as reasonable that 
each thing should be composed of the elements in which it is; and 
I assume the same also (s. 1). The heat and light of the stars 
arises from their friction with the air in their current of motion. 
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presence of elephants alike at both extremities. Geometers who 
try to calculate the magnitude of the Earth, affirm that its circum- 
ference is 400,000 stadia. 

It follows necessarily from all these reasonings, that the body of 
tho Earth is not only of spherical form, but also not large compared 
with the magnitude of the other Stars (ss. 15, 16). 


[The remaining two books of the treatise known by the title ‘De Cero,’ 
while connected with the foregoing, are still more closely connected with the 
two Books composing the treatise entitled ‘De Generatione et Corruptione.’ 
‘The discussion carried on throughout the two treatises is in truth one; but, 
if anywhere broken, it is at the end of Book II. De Colo, as above. From 
this point Aristotle proceeds to consider (in four Books) the particular pheno- 
mena presented by natural bodies—phenomena of Generation and Destruction 
(in the widest sense of these words)—dependent on the opposition of the up- 
ward and downward motions; bodies, thus light or heavy, being thence scen 
to be ultimately reducible to four elements variously combined. Treating of 
the Kosmos in its larger aspects, the first two Books of De Calo, here 
abstracted, are obviously those that alone correspond strictly to the name of 
the treatise.] 7 
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and generation, yet when we compare the two as constituents of 
happiness to the formed man, the mental element much out- 
weighs the bodily, both as pain and as pleasure. Bodily pain 
or pleasure exists only in the present; when not felt, it is 
nothing. But mental feelings involve memory and hope, em- 
brace the past as well as the future, endure for a long time, 
and may be recalled or put out of sight, to a great degree, 
at our discretion. 

This last point is one of the most remarkable features of the 
Epikurean mental discipline. Epikurus deprecated the general 
habit of mankind in always hankering after some new satisfaction 
to come; always discontented with the present, and oblivious of 
past comforts as if they had never been. These past comforts 
ought to be treasured up by memory and reflection, so that they 
might become as it were matter for rumination, and might serve, 
in trying moments, even to counterbalance extreme physical suffer- 
ing. The health of Epikurus himself was very bad during the 
closing years of his life. There remains a fragment of his last 
letter, to an intimate friend and companion, Idomeneus :—“ I write 
this to you on the last day of my life, which, in spite of the severest 
internal bodily pains, is still a happy day, because I set against 
them in the balance all the mental pleasure felt in the recollection 
of my past conversations with you. Take care of the children left 
by Metrodorus, in a manner worthy of your demeanour from boy- 
hood towards me and towards philosophy.” Bodily pain might 
thus be alloviated, when it occurred; it might be greatly lessened 
in occurrence, by prudent and moderate habits; lastly, even at the 
worst, if violent, it never lasted long; if not violent, it might be 
patiently borne, and was at any rate terminated, or terminable at 
pleasure, by death. 

In the view of Epikurus, the chief miseries of life arose, not 
from bodily pains, but partly from delusions of hope and exagge- 
rated aspirations for wealth, honours, power, &c., in all which the 
objects appeared most seductive from a distance, inciting man to 
lawless violence and treachery, while in the reality they were always 
disappointments and generally something worse; partly, and still 
more, from the delusions of fear. Of this last sort, were the two 
greatest torments of human eristence—fear of Death and of eternal 
suffering after death, as announced by prophets and poets, and fear 
of the Gods. Epikurus, who did not believe in the continued exist- 
ence of the soul separate from the body, declared that there could 
never be any rational ground for fearing death, since it was simply 
& permanent extinction of consciousness. Death was nothing to us 
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those fears of the gods that the current fables instilled into every 
one, and that did so much to destroy human comfort and security. 
He proclaimed that beings in immortal felicity neither suffered 
vexation in themselves nor caused vexation to others; neither 
showed anger nor favour to particular persons. The doctrine that 
they were the working managers in the affairs of the Kosmos, 
celestial and terrestrial, human and extra-human, he not only 
repudiated as incompatible with their attributes, but declared 
to be impious, considering the disorder, sufferings, and violence, 
everywhere visible. He disallowed all prophecy, divination, and 
oracular inspiration, by which the public around him believed 
that the gods were perpetually communicating special revelations 
to individuals, and fur which Sokrates had felt so peouliarly 
thankful. 

It is remarkable that Stoics and Epikureans, in spite of their 
marked opposition in dogma or theory, agreed so far in prac- 
tical results, that both declared these two modes of uneasiness 
(fear of the gods and fear of death) to be the great torments 
of human existence, and both strove to remove or counterbalance 
them. 

So far the teaching of Epikurus appears confined to the separate 
happiness of each individual, as dependent upon his own prudence, 
sobriety, and correct views of Nature. But this is not the whole 
of the Epikurean Ethics. The system also considered each man as 
in companionship with others: the precepts were shaped accord- 
ingly, first as to Justice, next as to Friendship. In both these, the 
fuundation whereon Epikurus built was Reciprocity—not puro 
sacrifice to others, but partnership with others, beneficial to all. 
Ho kept the ideas of self and of others inseparably knit together in 
one complex association: he did not expel or degrade either, in 
order to give exclusive ascendancy to the other. The dictate of 
Natural Justice was, that. no man should hurt another: each was 
bound to abstain from doing harm to others; each, on this con- 
dition, was entitled to count on security and relief from the fear 
that others would do harm to him. Such double aspect, or reci- 
procity, was essential to social companionship: those that could 
not, or would not, accept this covenant, were unfit for society. If 
a man does not behave justly towards others, he cannot expect that 
they will behave justly towards him; to live a life of injustice, and 
expect that others will not find it out, is idle. Theo unjust man can- 
not enjoy a moment of security. Epikurus laid it down explicitly, 
that just and righteous dealing was the indispensable condition to 
every one’s comfort, and was the best means of attaining it. 
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mind; and this Epikurus asserted to be the beneficent effect and 
real recommendation of physical philosophy. He took little or no 
thought for scientific curiosity as a motive per se, which both 
Demokritus and Aristotle put so much in the foreground. 

He composed a treatise called ‘Kanonicon’ (now lost), which 
seems to have been a sort of Logic of Physics—a summary of the 
principles of evidence. In his system, Psychology was to a great 
extent a branch—though a peculiar and distinct branch— of Physics, 
since the soul was regarded as a subtle but energetic material 
compound (air, vapour, heat, and another nameless ingredient), 
with its best parts concentrated in the chest, yet pervading and 
sustaining the whole body —still, however, depending for its 
support on the body, and incapable of separate or disembodied 
continuance, 

Epikurus recognized, as the primordial basis of the universe, 
Atoms, Vacuum, and Motion. The atoms were material solid minima, 
each too small to be apprehended separately by sense; they had 
figure, magnitude, and gravity, but no other qualities. They were 
infinite in number, and ever moving in an infinite vacuum. Their 
motions brought them into various coalitions and compounds, result- 
ing in the perceptible bodies of nature ; each of which in its combined 
state acquired new, specific, different qualities. In regard to the 
primordial movements of the atoms, out of which these endowed 
compounds grew, Epikurus differed from Demokritus who supposed 
the atoms originally to move with an indefinite variety of directions 
and velocities, rotatory as well as rectilineal; whereas Epikurus 
maintained that the only original movement common to all atoms 
was one and the same—in the direction of gravity straight down, 
and all with equal velocity in the infinite void. But it occurred 
to him that, upon this hypothesis only, there could never occur 
any collisions or combinations of the atoms—nothing but continued 
and unchangeable parallel lines. Accordingly he modified it by 
saying that the line of descent was not strictly rectilinear, but that 
each atom deflected a little from the straight line, each in its 
own direction and degree; so that it became possible to assume col- 
lisions, resiliences, adhesions, combinations, among them, as it had 
been possible under the variety of original movements ascribed 
to them by Demokritus. The opponents of Epikurus derided this 
auxiliary hypothesis, affirming that he invented the individual 
deflection of each atom without assigning any cause, and only 
because he was perplexed by the mystery of man’s freewill. But 
Epikurus was not more open to attack on this ground than other 
physical philosophers. Most of them (except perhaps the most 
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consistent of the Stoic fatalists) believed that some among the 
phenomena of the universe occurred in regular and predictable 
sequence, while others were essentially irregular and unpredict- 
able: each philosopher devised his hypothesis, and recognized 
some fundamental principle, to explain the latter class of pheno- 
mena as well as the former ; thus, Plato admitted an invincible erratic 
necessity, Aristotle introduced Chance and Spontaneity, Demokritus 
multiplied indefinitely the varieties of atomic movements. ‘The 
hypothetical deflection alleged by Epikurus was his way, not moro 
unwarranted than the others, of providing a fundamental principle 
for the unpredictable phenomena of the universe. Among these 
are the volitional manifestations of men and animals; but there 
are many others besides, and there is no ground for believing that 
what is called the mystery of Free-Will (i. e., the question whether 
volition is governed by motives, acting upon a given state of the 
mind and body) was at all peculiarly present to his mind. What- 
ever theory may be adopted on this point, it is certain that the 
movements of an individual man or animal are not exclusively 
determined by the general Jaw of gravitation, or by another cause 
extrinsic to himself; but to a great degree by his own separate 
volition, which is often imperfectly knowable beforehand and 
therefore not predictable. For these and many other phenomena, 
Epikurus provided a fundamental principle in his supplementary 
hypothesis of atomic deflection ; and indeed not for these only, but 
also for the questions of opponents, how there could ever be any 
coalition between the atoms, if all followed only one single law of 
movement—rectilineal descent with equal velocity. Epikurus 
rejected the inexorable and all-comprehensive fatalism contained in 
the theories of some Stoics, though seemingly not construed in its 
full application even by them. IIe admitted a limited range of 
empire to Chance, or phenomena essentially irregular. But he 
maintained that the will, far from being among the phenomena 
essentially irregular, is under the influence of motives; for no man 
can insist more strenuously than he does (see the letter to 
Mencekeus) on the complete power of philosophy—if the student 
could be made to fcel its necessity and desire the attainment of it, 
no as to meditate and engrain within himself sound views about 
the gods, death, and human life generally—to mould our volitions 
and character in a manner conformable to the exigencies of virtue 
and happiness. 

All true belief, according to Epikurus, rested ultimately upon the 
impressions of sense, upon our internal feclings, and upon our 
correct apprehension of the meaning of terms. He did not suppose 
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the significance of language to come by convention, but to be an 
inspiration of Nature, different among different people. The facts 
of sense were in themselves beyond all question. But truth, though 
founded upon these evidences, included various inferences, more 
than sense could directly testify. Even the two capital points of 
the Epikurean physical philosophy—Atoms and Void—were in- 
ferences from sense, and not capable of direct attestation. It was 
in these inferences, and in the superstructure built upon sense, 
that error was so frequently imposed upon us. We ought to test 
all affirmations or dogmas by the evidence of sensible phenomena ; 
looking therein, if possible, for some positive grounds in support 
of them, but at any rate assuring ourselves that there were no 
grounds in contradiction of them, or, if there were such, rejecting 
the dogmas at once. Out of the particular impressions of sense, 
when often repeated, remembered, and compared, there grew certain 
general notions or anticipations (zpoAmpes), which were applied to 
interpret or illustrate any new case when it arose. These general 
notions were not inborn or intuitive, but gradually formed (as 
Aristotle and the Stoics also conceived them) out of frequent remem- 
brances and association. 

Besides those conclusions which could be fully proved by the 
evidentiary data just enumerated, Epikurus recognized admissible 
hypotheses, which awaited farther evidence confirmative or refuta- 
tive (7ro zpéopevov), and also other matters occult or as yet unex- 
plained (7a aS5yAa). Along with the intermediate or half-explained 
class, he reckoned those in which plurality of causes was to be 
invoked. A given effect might result from any one out of two, 
three, or more different causes, and there was often no counter- 
evidence of sense to exclude either of them in any particular case. 
This plural explanation (7d zAcovaya@s) was not so complete or satis- 
factory as the singular (76 povaxas) ; but it was often the best that 
we could obtain, and was quite sufficient, by showing a possible 
physical agency, to rescue the mind from those terrors of ignorance, 
which drove men to imagine visitations of the gods. 

Epikurus agreed with Demokritus in believing that external 
objects produced their impressions on our senses by projecting thin 
images, outlines of their own shapes. He thought that the air was 
peopled with such images, which passed through it and still more 
through the infinite vacuum beyond it with prodigious velocity. 
Many of them became commingled, dissipated, recombined, during 
the transit, so that, when they reached us, the impressions pro- 
duced were not conformable to any real object; hence the pheno- 
mena of dreams, madness, and the various delusions of waking men. 
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In setting forth the criterion of truth, Epikurus insisted chiefly 
upon the fundamental groundwork—particular facts of sense, as the 
data for proving or disproving general affirmations ; and he had the 
merit of calling attention to refutative data as well as to probative. 
But, respecting the process of passing from these particulars to true 
generalities and avoiding the untrue, we can make out no clear 
idea from his writings that remain: his great work on Physical 
Philosophy is lost. It is certain that he disregarded the logical 
part of the process—the systematic study of propositions, and their 
relations of consistency with one another—which had made so pro- 
digious a stride during his early years under Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus. We can, indeed, detect in his remaining sentences one 
or two of those terms which Aristotle had stamped as technical in 
Logic; but he discouraged as useless all the verbal teaching and 
discussion of his day—all grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic, beyond 
the lowest minimum. He disapproved of the poets as promulgators 
of mischievous fables and prejudices, the rhetoricians as furnishing 
weapons for the misleading career of political ambition, the dialec- 
ticians as wasting their time in useless puzzles. None of them 
were serviceable in promoting either the tranquillity of the mind, 
or the happiness of life, or the acquisition of truth. He himself 
composed a great number of treatises and epistles, on subjects of ethics 
and philosophy ; but he is said to have written in haste, without 
taking time or trouble to correct his compositions. By the Alex- 
andrine critic, Aristophanes of Byzantium, his style was censured 
as unpolished ; yet it is declared to have been simple, unaffected, 
and easily understood. This last predicate is hardly applicable to 
the three epistles which alone remain from his pen; but those 
epistles are intended as brief abstracts of doctrine, on topics which 
he had already treated at length in formal works; and it is not 
easy to combine clearness with brevity. 
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The youth lcarns, as he grows up, to value bodily accomplishments, 
mental cognitions and judgments, good conduct towards those 
around him,—as powerful aids towards keeping up the state of 
nature. When his experience is so far enlarged as to make him 
aware of the order and harmony of nature and human society, and 
to impress upon him the comprehension of this great ideal, his 
emotions as well as his reason become absorbed by it. He recog- 
nizes this as the only true Bonum or Honestun, to which all other 
desirable things are referable; as the only thing desirable for 
itself and in its own nature. He drops or dismisses all those prima 
nature that he had begun by desiring. He no longer considers any 
of them as worthy of being desired in itself, or for its own sake. 
While, therefore, (according to Peripatetics as well as Stvics) the 
love of self and of preserving one’s own vitality and activity is the 
primary element, intuitive and connate, to which all rational pre- 
ference (officium) was at first referred, they thought it not the less 
true that in process of time, by experience, association, and reflec- 
tion, there grows up in the mind a grand acquired sentiment or 
notion, a new and later light, which extinguishes and puts out of 
sight the early beginning. It was important to distinguish the 
feeble and obscure elements from the powerful and brilliant after- 
growth; which indeed was fully realized only in chosen minds, 
and in them hardly before old age. This idea, when once formed in 
the mind, was The Good—the only thing worthy of desire for its own 
sake. The Stoics called it the only good, being sufficient in itself 
for happiness ; other things being not good, nor necessary to happi- 
ness, but simply preferable or advantageous when they could be 
had: the Peripatetics recognized it as the first and greatest good, 
but said also that it was not sufficient in itself; there were two 
other inferior varieties of good, of which something must be had as 
complementary (what the Stoics called preposita or sumenda).* 
Thus the Stoics said about the origin of the Idea of Bonum or 
Honestum, much the same as what Aristotlo says about ethical 
Virtue. It is not implanted in us by nature; but we havo at 


* Aristotle and the Peripatetics held 
that there were tria genera rum: 
(1) Those of the mind (mens sana); (2) 
Those of the body; and (3) External 
advantages. The Stoics altered this theory 
by saying that only the first of the three 
was bonun; the others were merely pra- 
posita or sumendit, 
Stoics contended that this was an altera- 
tion in words rather than in substance. 


The opponents of the- 


The earlier Stoics laid it down that 
there were no graduating marks below 
the level of wisdom: all shortcomings 
were on a par. Good was a point, Evil 
was a point; there were gradations in 
the preposita or sumends (none of which 
were good), and in the rejecta or rejiciends 
(none of which were evil), but there was 
no more or Jess good. 
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This same assumption of the contrary, indeed, was made also by 
Sokrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Epikurus; in short, by all the 
ethical teachers of antiquity. All of them believed that volitions 
depended on causes; that, under the ordinary conditions of men’s 
minds, the causes that volitions generally depended upon are often 
misleading and sometimes ruinous ; but that, by proper stimulation 
from without and meditation within, the rational causes of volition 
might be made to overrule the impulsive. Plato, Aristotle, 
Epikurus, not less than the Stoics, wished to create new fixed 
habits and a new type of character. They differed, indeed, on the 
question what the proper type of character was; but each of them 
aimed at the same general end—a new type of character, regulating 
the grades of susceptibility to different motives. And the purpose 
_ of all and each of these moralists precludes the theory of free-will, 
i.e., the theory that our volitions are self-originating and unpre- 
dictable. 

While the Epikureans declined, as much as possible, interference 
in public affairs, the Stoic philosophers urged men to the duties of 
active citizenship.* Chrysippus even said that the life of philo- 
sophical contemplation (such as Aristotle preferred and accounted 
godlike) was to be placed on the same level with the life of pleasure ; 
though Plutarch observes that neither Chrysippus nor Zeno ever 
meddled personally with any public duty: both of them passed 
their lives in lecturing and writing. The truth is that both of them 
were foreigners residing at Athens, and at a time when Athens 
was dependent on foreign princes. Accordingly, neither Zeno nor 
Chrysippus had any sphere of political aetion open to them: they 
were, in this respect, like Epictetus afterwards, but in a position 
quite different from Seneca, the preceptor of Nero, who might hope 
to influence the great imperial power of Rome, and from Marcus 
Antoninus, who held that imperial power in his own hands. 

-Marcus Antoninus—not only a powerful emperor, but also the 
most gentle and amiable man of his day—talks of active beneficence 
both as a duty and a satisfaction. But in the creed of the Stoics 
generally, active beneficence did not occupy a prominent place. 
They adopted the four Cardinal Virtues—Wisdom, or the Know- 
ledge of Good and Evil, Justice, Fortitude, Temperance—as part 
of their plan of the virtuous life, the life according to Nature. 
Justice, as the social virtue, was placed above all the rest. But the 
Stoics were not strenuous in requiring more than Justice, for the 


* Tacitus says of the Stoics (Ann. xiv. 57): “Stoicorum secta, qua turbidos et 
negotiorum appetentes facit.” 
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pursuit, beyond the reciprocities of family, citizenship, and common 
humanity. The Stoic theorists agreed with Epikurus in inculcating 
the reciprocities of Justice between all fellow-citizens; and they 
even went farther than he did, by extending the sphere of such 
duties beyond the limits of city, so as to comprehend all mankind. 
But as to the reciprocities of individual Friendship, Epikurus went 
beyond the Stoics in the amount of self-sacrifice and devotion that 
he enjoined for the benefit of a friend. 
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ABDUCTION. ANDRONIKUS., 
A. for the recall of exiles throughout 


ABDUCTION (Apagoge), i. 290. 

Abstract, and Concrete, appellatives not 
used by Aristotle, i. 2. 

Abstraction, belongs to the Noétic func- 
tion, ii, 228, 231, 237. 

Absurdum, Reductio ad, see Reductio. 

Accentuation, Fallacy of, ii. 81; rare, 115. 

Accidens, Ens per &c., sce Accident, Ens. 

Accidentis Fullacia, ii. 82; not under- 
stood among Aristotle’s scientific cun- 
temporaries, 89; how to solve, 119. 

Accident, Ens by, i. 85, ii. 139, 263, 321; 
modern definition of, 89; an individual, 
allowed by Aristotle, 90; no science 
of, 141; one of the Predicables, 398; 
thesis of, easiest to defend, hardest to 
upset, 411, ii. 35; thirty-seven diulec- 
tical Loci bearing on, 411 seq.; why 
no science of, ii. 139, 321-3; one, can- 
not be accident of another, 307; op- 

to the constant and the usual, 

321; Chance, principle or cause of, 322 ; 
see Concomitants. 

action (Agere), Category, i. 93, 104. 

Actuality, as opposed to Potentiality, i. 
184, ii. 184, 361 seq. 

Adoxa, opposed to Endora, i. 388. 

on, of the Heaven, ii. 401. 

#£ther, derivation of the name, ii. 392. 

Affirmation, conjunction of predicate 
with subject, i. 159; constituents of, 
170; ex petabdcess (Theophrastus), 
175, 244. 

Akroamatic books, opposed to Exoteric, i. 

2 


72. 

Alcuin, followed Aristotle on Universals, 
ii. 267. 

Alexander of Macedon, taught by Aris- 
totle from boyhood, i. 7; came to the 
throne, and went on his first Persian 
expedition, 9; his action towards 
Athens, 11; correspondent, protector, 
patron, of Aristotle at Athens, 10, 
12; later change in his character and 
alienation from Aristotle, 13; his order 


Greece, 15; his death, 10, 17. 

Alexandrine Jiteruti, their knowledge of 
Aristotle, i. 48, 55, 57, 59. 

Aliquid, Ad. see Relation; Hoc, or the 
definite Individual, see Essence. 

Alkmeon, his view of the soul, ii. 174. 

Ammonius, put Relation above all the 
Categories, i. 120; his opinion on last 
paragraph of De laterpretatione, 193. 

Amphiboly, Fallacy of, ii. 81; how to 
solve, 114. 

Amyntas, king of Macedon, i. 2. 

Analytica, reterred to in Topica, i. 79; 
presuppose contents of Categoria and 
De Interpretatione, 79; terminology 
of, differs from that of De Interpreta- 
tione, 203; purpose of, 20-4. 

Analytica Priora, different sections of 
Book I, i. 226, 235; relation of the 
two books of, 245. 

Analytica Posteriora, applies Syllogism 
to Demonstration, i. 204, 298; rela- 
tion of, to the Metaphysica, ii. 136. 

Anaxagoras, doctrine of, inconsistent with 
Maxim of Contradiction, ii. 146, 318; 
disregarded data of experience, 156; 
his view of the soul, 175; Maxim of 
Excluded Middle defended by Aristotle 
specially against, 299; made intelli- 
gence dependent on sense, 311; doc- 
trine of, makes all propositions false, 
318; must yet admit an infinite oum- 
ber of true propositions, 318; meant 
by his Unum—Ens Potentia, and thus 
got partial hold of the idea of Matter, 
370; in his doctrine of the Nods, 
makes Actuality prior to Potentiality, 
376; declares Good to be the principle 
as Movent, 386; called fire Ether, 
393; his reason for the stationariness 
of the Earth, 425. 

Anaximander, his reason for station- 
ariness of the Earth, ii. 427. 

Anaximenes, his reason for stationariness 
of the Earth, ii. 425. 

Andronikus of Rhodes, source of our 
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ARISTOTLE. 


Aristotle, i. 50; sorted and corrected 
the Aristotelian MSS. at Rome, 53, 
56; Peripatetic Scholarch, 56; diffi- 
culties of his task—the result appre- 
ciated, 61; placed the logical treatises 
first, 78; put Relation above all the 
Categories, 120. 

Anima, Treatise de, referred to in the 
De Interpretatione, i. 157. 

Anonymus, his catalogue of Aristotle’s 
works, compared with that of Diogenes 
and with the extant works, i. 41 seq. 

Antipater, friend and correspondent of 
Aristotle, i. 10, 12; victor in the 
Lamian war, occupied Athens, 17; 
letter to, from Aristotle at Chalkis, 
23; letter of, in praise of Aristotle, 
24; executor under Aristotle’s Will, 25. 

Antiphasis, pair of contradictory oppo- 
sites, i. 160; rule of, as regards truth 
and falsity, 160, 163; made up of one 
affirmation and one negation corre- 
sponding, 162; does not hold for 
events particular and future, because 
of irregularity in the Kosmos, 163 
seq.; quaternions exhibiting each two 
related cases of, 170 seq., 244; forms 
of, in Modals, 182; involves deter- 
mination of quantity, 195; not under- 
stood before Aristotle, 197; the two 
members of, can neither be both true 
nor both false, argued at length by 
Aristotle in Metaph. I., ii. 306-319. 

Antisthenes, declared contradiction impos- 
sible, i. 195, 197; allowed definition 
only of compounds, ii. 353. 

Antoninus, Marcus, authority for Stoical 
creed, ii. 434; om active beneticence, 
448. 

Apagoge (Abduction), i. 290. 

Apellikon, of Teos, a Peripatetic, bought 
Aristotle’s MSS., &c., from heirs of 
Neleus, i. 51; exposed them at Athens 
and had copies taken, 52; wrote a 
biography of Aristotle, 52; library of, 
composite, 61. 

Aplanés, exterior sphere of the Kosmos, 
i. 164; ii. 377. 

"Axdgavors, Enunciation, name for Pro- 
position in De Interpretatione, i. 203. 
Appetite, the direct producing cause of 

movement in animals, ii. 238. 

Archytas, made Habere fifth Category, 
i. 114. 

Arguments, how to find, for different 
theses, i. 227. 

Arimnestus, brother of Aristotle, i. 28. 

Aristippus, anticipated Epikurus, ii. 434. 

Aristomenes, friend of Aristotle, i. 25. 

Aristophanes of Byzantium, arranged 
dialogues of Plato, i. 49; on the style 

of Epikurus, ii. 443. 


‘ Aristoteles Pseudepigraphus,’ work by V. 
Rose, i. 45. 

Aristotle, birth and parentage, i. 2; 
opportunities for physiological study, 
3; an orphan in youth, became ward 
of Proxenus, 3; discrepant accounts as 
to his early life, 4; medical practice, 
4; under Plato at Athens, 5,6; went 
to Atarneus, on Plato’s death, 6; mar- 
ried Pythias, 6; driven out to Mity- 
lene, 7; invited by Philip of Macedon 
to become tutor to Alexander, 7 ; life 
in Macedon, 8; re-founded Stageira, 
8; taught in the Nymphezum of Mieza, 
8; returned to Athens, and set up his 
school in the Lykeium, 9; lecturing 
and writing, 10, 37; correspondence, 
10; relation to Athenian politics, 11; 
protected and patronized at Athens 
by Alexander and Antipater, 12; in 
spite of estrangement between him 
and Alexander, regarded always as 
unfriendly to Athenian liberty, 13, 
14; his relation to Nikanor, bearer of 
Alexander’s rescript to the Greek 
cities, 16; indicted for impiety in his 
doctrines and his commemoration of 
the eunuch Hermeias, 17, 18; retired 
to Chalkis, 20; died there, before he 
could return to Athens, 21, 22; wrote 
a defence against the charge of im- 
piety, 22; his judgment on Athens 
and Athenians, 23; his person, habits, 
manners, &c., 23; his second wife, son, 
and daughter, 24; last testament, 24- 
8; his character as therein exhibited, 
28; reproaches against, 29; his oppo- 
sition to Plato misrepresented by 
Platonists, 29, 30; a student and 
teacher of rhetoric, 32; attacked Iso- 
krates, 34; assailed by three sets of 
enemies, 37; difficulty in determining 
the Canon of his works as compared with 
Plato’s, 38; extant works ascribed to, 
39; ancient authorities for his works, 
39; catalogue and extent of his works, 
according to Diogenes, 40; according 
to Anonymus, 41; the catalogues com- 
pared with each other, and with list of 
his extant works, 41, 42; ancient en- 
comiums on his style, 43; his principal 
works unknown to Cicero and others, 
44,57; dialogues and other works of, 
lost to us, 45; works in the catalogue 
are declared by V. Rose not to belong 
to, 45; different opinion of E. Heitz, 
46; allowance to be made for diversity 
of style, subject, &c., in the works of, 
47; works in the catalogue to be held 
as really composed by, 48; extant 
works of, whence derived, 50; fate of 
his library and MSS. on his death, till 
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CAUSE. 


INDEX. 


Ens, 99, i, 9255 each a Summum 

jus, and some wider still, 94; not 
all mica exclusive, 94, 104, 115, 
128; may be exemplified, not defined, 
94; how arrived at, 94, 108 seq.; 
joined by later logicians with the Pre- 
dicables, 105; stress laid by Aristotle 
upon the first four, 106; why Ten in 
number—might have been more, 105 
seq. ; obtained by logical, not meta- 
physical, ‘analysis, 108; heads of  in- 
formation or answers respecting an 
individual, 110; inference as to true 
character ‘of, from case of Habere and 
Jacere, 112; all, even the first, involve 
Relativity, 114’ seq.; Mr. J. S. Mill 
on, 129 n.3 capital distinction between 
the first and all the rest, 129 seq., ii. 
285, 323; Trendelenburg’s view of 
their origin, 142, likely and plausible, 
143; compared with Categories of the 
Stoics, 144, ii. 265, of Plotinus, 147, ii. 
266, of Galen, 149. 

Cause, Knowledge of, distinguished from 
knowledge of Fact, i. 322; knowledge 
of, the perfection’ of cognition 323, 
340; one of the four heads of Investi- 
gation, 343; nature of the question as 
to, 345, ii. 348; substantially the same 
enquiry with Cur, Quid, and the Middle 
‘Term, 346, 355; four varieties of, 
354, li, 354, 373; relation among the 
varieties of, 3553 how far reciprocal 
with the causatum, 356, 366; has an 
effect only one? 367; the General 
Notion viewed by Aristotle as a, ii. 
136, 

Chance, source of irregularity in the 
Roemnos, i 165, 296; affects the rule 
of Antiphasis, 1665" Aristotle's doc- 
trine of, challenged, 167; objective 
correlate to the Problematical Propo- 
sition, 192, 295; principle or cause of 
Accidents, ii, 322; Generations and 
Constructions proceeding from, 330, 

71, 


Change, four varieties of, ii. 350. 

Chrysippus, onthe determination of wil 
by motives, ii. 446; his reverence for 

ition, Sc. 447; a foreigner at 

Athens, without a sphere of political 
action, 448. 

Cicero, his encomium on Aristotle's style, 
i. 43, 58; how fur he knew Aristotle's 
works, 43, 44, 47, 57, 72; his use of 
the word “ exoteric,” 63, 72. 

Claudian, referred to, i. 19. 

Calo, Treatise de, connected with what 
other works, i, 76, ii, 443 n. 

Colour, object of vision, action of, ii. 199; 
varieties of, proceeding all from white 
and black, 200. 


OONTRADICTORY. 
Common Sense, or Opinion, press to 
Science in Plato and Aristotle, i. 298; 


Sir W. Hamilton on, ii. 269 ; legitimate 
meaning of, 273;' authoritative cha- 
racter of, ‘in one place allowed by 
Aristotle, 277; Aristotle's conception 
of, as devold of scientific authority, 
284, 287. 

Compound, The (1 evodor), of Form 
and Matter, or the Individual, ii. 169, 
185, 332 seq. 

Concealment, how to te prnctined by dia 
lectical questioner, ii. 3: 

Conclusion, of Sylogi  inieates Figure, 
i. 220, 237, 241; when more than one, 
245; true, from false premises, 246; 
‘used to demonstrate premisses, 248; 
reversed to refute premisses, 249; 
kinds of, in Demonstration, compared, 
333, 


Concomitants, non-essential, no demon- 
stration of, i, 315; no definition of, 
317; near to Non-Entia, fi. 263 ; 
more than a name, 321; sce Ac 
dent. 

Concrete, and Abstract, appellatives. not 
used by Aristotle, i. 923 the, as com- 
pound of Form and Matter, ii, 185 


feq.; see Compound. 
Conjunction, Fallacy of, ii. 
Comers Fallacia, it, 85 Yd 
tis Fallacia, il, 855 not under- 
stood before Aristotle, 89; how to 
solve, 122. 
Construction, kind of Generation, ii. 330. 
Contradiction, Maxim or Axiom of, de- 
pends upon knowledge of quantity and 
quality of propositions, i. 1975 ii. 
164; not eelf-evident, 208; among the 
precognita of Demonstration, 305, ii. 
1495 net formally enunciated in any 
special science, 319; discussion of 
belongs to First Philosophy, ii. 135, 
140, why, 141, 295; enunciated, as 
highest and firmest of all principles, 
140, 304; controverted by A: stle’s 
wredecessors, Herakleitus, Anaxagoras, 
e., 142, 146, 164; Aristotle’s indirect 
proof of, 143 05 seq.; applied in 
the Sokratic Elenchus, 163; remarks 
on Aristotle's defence of, 165; can be 
supported only by an induction of 
particular instances, 166; enunciated 
both as a logical and as an ontological 
formula, 295; defended by Aristotle 
specially against Herakleitus, 296. 
Contradictory Opposites, pair of, make 
Antiphasis, i. 160; distinguished from 
Contrary Opposites, 160, 177, 193; rule 
of, as to truth and falsity, 161; related 
pairs of, set forth in quaternions, 170 
seq., 244; distinction of from Con- 


81; how to 
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DIALOGUES. 


INDEX. 


EPIKURUS. 


questioner in, 38 seq.; part of the 
respondent in, 47 seq.; respondent at 
fault in, 55; questioner at fault in, 56; 
four kinds of false argument in, 59; 
outfit for practice of, 63; one of four 
species of debate, 69; when and why 
called eristic or sophistic by Aristotle, 
72; Aristotle’s distinction of Sophistic 
from, contested, 77, 93 seq. 

Dialogues of Aristotle lost, i. 43, 45, 70. 

Diaphanous, action of the, in vision, ii. 199. 

Dicto secundum quid ad dictum simpli- 
citer, Fullacia a, ii. 83; how to solve, 
121. 

Didactic, confounded by Plato with Dia- 
lectic, i. 381; distinguished from 
Dialectic by Aristotle, 381, ii. 70; 
species of Debate, ii. 69; scope and 
conditions of, 70; see also Demonstra- 
tion. 

Differences, study of, an organon of de- 
bate, i. 404. 

Differentia, not in, but predicated of, a 
Subject, i. 97; ranked with Genus in 
Aristotle’s list of Predicables, 398; 
discriminated from Genus, 452; defini- 
tion of Species through Genus and, ii. 
6, 341; is Form in the definition, 341; 
logically prior to the Species, 346. 

Diogenes of Apollonia, his view of the 
soul, ii, 175. 

Diogenes Laertius, his catalogue of Aris- 
totle’s works, i. 40, compared with 
that of Anonymus, 41; ignorant of 
the principal works of Aristotle known 
to us, 44; catalogue of, probably of 
Alexandrine origin, 48, 59. 

Dionysius, younger of Syracuse, visited 
by Plato, i. 6; corresponded with 
Plato, 10. 

Dionysodorus, the Sophist, ii. 79. 

Dioteles, friend of Aristotle, i. 25. 

Aiéri, Td, the Why, knowledge of, i. 322; 
one of the four heads of Investigation, 
343; is search for a middle term, 
345; relation of, to the question Quid, 
345; see Cause. 

Disjunction, Fallacy of, ii. 81; how to 
solve, 115. 

Division Logical, weakness of, i. 235, 349 ; 
use of, to obtain a definition, 360. 


E. 


Ear, structure of the, ii. 202. 

Earth, opinions as to position of, ii. 423; 
opinions as to its state of motion or 
rest, figure, &c., 424 seq.; at rest in 
the centre of the Kosmos, 430; neces- 
sarily spherical, 430-32 ; size of, 432. 


Eclipse, lunar, illustration of Causation | 


from, i. 366, ii. 355. 


Efficient Cause, i. 354. 

Elenchus, of Sokrates, i. 380, ii. 157; in 
general, ii. 69; the Sophistical, 69, 
109; directions for solving the Sophis- 
tical, 109. 

Emotions, not systematically treated by 
Aristotle as part of Psychology, but in 
Ethics and Rhetoric, ii. 238. 

Empedokles, his disregard of experience, 
ii. 156; his view of the soul, 175; 
criticized by Aristotle, 177; made in- 
telligence dependent on sense, 311 ; got 
partial hold of the idea of Ens Poten- 
tia or Matter, 370; his principle of 
Friendship, 376, 386 ; held the Kosmos 
to be generated and destroyed alter- 
nately, 401; held the Heaven to be 
kept in its place by extreme velocity 
of rotation, 407, 426. 

End, see Final Cause. 

Endoxa, premisses of Dialectic, i. 388 ; 
not equivalent to the Probable, 389; 
collections to be made of, 396, as an 
organon of debate, 401. 

Energy, see Entelechy. 

Ens, four kinds of, viewed with reference 
to Proposition, and as introductory to 
the Categories, i. 83; quatenus Ens, 
subject of First Philosophy, 84, ii. 135, 
302; a homonymous, equivocal, or 
multivocal word, 84, ii. 138, 323; not 
a Summum Genus, but a Summum 
Analogon, 85, ii. 304; four main as- 
pects of, in Ontology, 85, ii. 138; 
(1) Per Accidens, ii. 321; (2) in the 
sense of Truth, 155, ii. 322, 367; (3) 
Potential and Actual, ii. 358-366 (Me- 
taph. ©); (4) according to the Cate- 
gories, ii. 323 seq. (Metaph. Z, H); 
relation among the various aspects of, 
86, ii. 139; aspects (1) and (2) lightly 
treated in Metaphysica, belonging more 
to Logic, 87; in aspect (4) Logic and 
Ontology blended, 88; in the fullest 
sense, 93, 95, 138; first analysed in 
its logical aspect by Aristotle, 140; 
as conceived in earliest Greek thought, 
140, ii. 155; Plato’s doctrine of, ii. 
246 seq.; Aristotle’s doctrine of, 262. 

Enstasis (Objection), i. 290. 

Entelechy, Soul the first, of a natural 
organized body, ii. 187; see Actuality. 

Enthymeme, The, i. 291. 

Enunciative speech, i. 156; see Propo- 
sition. 

Epictetus, authority for Stoical creed, ii. 
434; his distinction of things in, and 
not in, our power, 446; his respect for 
dissenting conviction, +49. 

Epikurus, doctrine of, imperfectly re- 
ported, ii. 434; his standard of Virtue 
and Vice, 434; ethical theory of, anti- 
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FALSEHOOD. 


Dictionem, 82 seq.; may all be brought 
to Jynoratio Elenchi, 88; current 
among Aristotle’s contemporaries, 91 ; 
In Dictione, how to solve, 117 seq.; 
Extra Dictionem, how to solve, 119 seq. 

Falsehood, Non-Ens in the sense of, i. 86, 
&c.; see Truth and Ens. 

Favorinus, i. 50. 

Figura Dictionis, Fallacy of, ii. 81; how 
to solve, 115. 

Figure of Syllogism, i. 213; First, 213; 
alternative ways of enunciating, 214; 
Modes of, 214; valid modes of First, 
215; invalid modes of First, how set 
forth by Aristotle, 216; Second and 
its modes, 218; Third and its modes, 
219; superiority of First, 219, 220, 
323; indicated by the Conclusion, 220, 
237, 241; all Demonstration ultimately 
reducible to two first modes of First, 
223; Reduction of Second and Third, 
242; in Second and Third, conclusion 
possible from contradictory premisses, 
251; knowledge of Cause, also propo- 
sitions declaring Essence and Definition, 
attained in the First, 323. 

Final Cause, i. 354, ii. 354. 

Forchhammer, his view of “ exoteric 
discourse,” i. 70. 

Form, joint-factor with Matter, a variety 
of Cause, i. 354, ii. 354; in the intel- 
lectual generation of the Individual, ii. 
169, 330 seq.; and Matter, distinction 
of, a capital feature in Aristotle’s First 
Philosophy, 182, 323 seq.(from Metaph. 
Book Z onwards); relation of, to Mat- 
ter, 183; as the Actual, 184, 363; the 
Soul is, 187, 191; the Celestial Body, 
the region of, 220. 

Fugienda, dialectical Loci bearing on, i. 
427 seq. 


Ga. 


GALEN, his list of Categories, i. 149. 

Gellius, A., his distinction of Exoteric 
and Akroamatic books, i. 72. 

Generable, the senses of, ii. 403. 

Generation, the doctrine of, ii. 330 seq., 
371. 

Generatione et Corruptione, Treatise de, 
connected with what other works, i. 
76, ii, 433 n. 

Genus, is Second Essence, i. 89, or more 
strictly Third Essence, 96; in a De- 
monstration, 316; division of a, 361; 
one of the Predicables, 398, 411; dia- 
lectical Loci bearing on, 436 seq.; not 
often made subject of debate, but im- 
portant for Definition, 436; distin- 
guished trom Differentia, 451; perfect 
definition through, and Differentia, 
li, 5; easier to attack than to defend, 


INDEX. 


HERAKLEITUS. 


34; is Matter in a definition, 341; 
logically prior to the Species, 346. 
Geometry, use of diagrams in, i. 241, iL 
366 3 precognita required in, 305. 
Gorgias, style of, i. 32. 
Gryllion, sculptor named in Aristotle's 
will, i. 27. 


H. 


Hahere, Category, i. 93, 104; sometimes 
dropt by Aristotle, 106, 114; entitled 
with the others to a place, 111; refers 
primarily to a Man, 112; is also 
understood more widely by Aristotle, 
113, 149, exclusively so by some Aris- 
totelians, 114; ranked fifth by Archy- 
tas, 114. 

Habitus and Privatio, case of Opposita, i. 
149, 151. 

Hamilton,. Sir W., on Modale in Logic, 
i. 187, 288; wavers in his use of the 
term Common Sense, ii. 269; points 
on which he misrepresents Aristotle, 
269-71; real question between, and 
the Inductive School, 272; the pas- 
sages upon the strength of which he 
numbers Aristotle among the cham- 
pions of authoritative Common Sense, 
examined seriatim, 274 seq. 

Hearing, operated through a medium, ii. 
200. 

Heart, organ of Sensation generally, ii. 
197, 208, 211, specially of Touch, 
208. 

Heaven (Kosmos), always in action, ii 
365; uppermost place in, assigned to 
the Gods, 392; revolving in a circle, 
cannot be infinite, 394; no body ont- 
side of, 396, 400; there cannot be 
more than one, 397; different senses 
of, 400; ungenerated and indestruc- 
tible, 401-6; directions in the, 407; 
whence the number of revolutions in, 
409; necessarily spherical, 410, 417; 
motion of, uniform, 412. 

Heavy, distinguished from Light, ii. 391. 

Heitz, Emil, takes ground against V. 
Rose on the catalogue of Diogenes, 
i. 463 refers it to Alexandrine /iterati, 
48, 57. 

Herakleitus, philosophy of, inconsistent 
with the Maxim of Contradiction, ii. 
142, 146, 318; disregarded data of 
experience, 155, 168; position of, inex- 
pugnable by general argument. 166; 
his view of the soul, 175; his view of 
the world of sense and particulars, 
243; not a dialectician, 244; Maxim 
of Contradiction defended by Aristotle 
specially against, 296 ; the doctrine of, 
makes all propositions true, 318; must 


yet admit am infinite number of false 
propositions, 319; held the Kosmos to 
be generated and destroyed alternately, 
401. 

Hermeias, despot of Atarneus and Assos, 
friend of Aristotle, i. 6; commemo- 
rated after death by Aristotle in a 
hymn and epigram, 7, 18, 19. 

Hermippus, drew up catalogue of pupils 
of Isokrates, i. 31; probable author of 
the catalogue in Diogenes, i. 48-50. 

Herpyllis, second wife of Aristotle, i. 

24-6. 


Hipparchus, friend of Aristotle, i. 25. 

Hippokrates, his quadrature of the circle, 
ii. 75. 

Hobbes, his definition of Accident, i. 89. 

Homer, made intelligence dependent on 
sense, ii. 311. 

Homo Mensura, doctrine of Protagoras, 
held by Aristotle to be at variance 
with Maxim of Contradiction, ii. 147 
seq., 297, 310 seq. 

Homonymous things, i. 81. 

Homonymy (Equivocation), Fallacy of, 
ii. 81; how to solve, 114. 

Hypereides, executed, i. 17. 

Hy pothesis, Syllogisms from, i. 231, 242 ; 
as a principle of Demonstration, 3U9, 
318. 


I. 


IAMBLICHTS, defended Aristotle’s Catego- 
ries, ii. 268. 

Ideas, Platonic Theory of, not require! 
fur Demonstration, i. 319; as set forth 
by Plato himself, ii. 2475 psycholo- 
gical ground for, 249; objections urged 


against, in Sophistes and Parmenides, |; 


202 sey.; objections urged by Aris- 


totle against, 257; allusions to in 
books of the Metaphysica, 324, 329, 333, 
359, B44, 347, 396, 386, 369, 371. 
Idem, three senses of, i. 400), ii. SO5 a 
topic in First Philosophy, ii. Ju. 


INDEX. 


Identity, Maxim of, among the precoy- | 


nit-: ot Demonstration, i. 305. 


Idomeneus, letter to, from Epikurus, ii. | 


455. 

Lynoratio Elenchi, Fallacy of, ii, 845 all 
Fallacies may be brought to, 88; how 
to solve, 121, 

Immortality, not of the individual, ii. 
193, 233) 254. 

Immovable, essence, subject of Ontology, 
also of Mathematics, ii. 137, 320, 369; 
Prime Movent, 377. 

Impossihile, Keductio ad, see Reductio. 

Impossible, The, senses of, ii. 403; 
differs from the False, 404. 

Indaction, sole proof of the rules for 
converting propositions, i. 210, 212; 
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TSOK RATES. 


everything believed through Syllogism 
or upon, 268, 279, 326; the Syllogism 
from or out of, 268 seq.; the opposite 
of genuine Syllogism, 273; plainer and 
clearer to us, than Syllogism, 274; 
Aristotle’s attempt to reduce, to sy No- 
gistic form, 276, 278; wanting in the 
first requisite of Syllogism—necessity 
of sequence, 277, 284; presupposed in 
Svllogism, 279; the antithesis of, to 
Syllogism, obscured by Aristotle’s 
treatment, 285, 287; as part of the 
whole process of Scientific Inference, 
286, 289; true character of, appre- 
hended by Aristotle, but not followed 
out, 287, 288; Logic of, neglected by 
the expositors after Aristotle till 
modern times, 287; requisites to a 
Logic of, 289; supplies the premisses 
of Demonstration, starting from par- 
ticulars of sense, 326, 372, 374, ii. 
263, 289; repeated and uncontra- 
dicted, gives maximum of certainty, 
375; process of, culminates in the in- 
fallible Nofs, 373-6; procedure by way 
of, in Dialectic, ii, 42; most suitable 
to a young beginner in Dialectic, 66. 

Inductive School, exact question be- 
tween the, and Sir W. Hamilton, ii. 
272. 

Infinite, the, exists only potentially, not 
actually except in a certain way for 
our cognition, ii, 3613; no body is, ii. 
393 seq. 

Intellect, see Nous. 


Lntellectus Ayens, relation of, to the 


Patiens, ii, 251-45 eternal and im- 
mortal, but not in the individual, 
232-4. 


Intellectus Patiens, relation to the Agens, 
ii. 231-4; belongs to and perishes with 
the individual, 232-4. 

Interpretatione, Treatixe de, not named, 
but its contents presupposed, in Ana- 
lytica and Topica, i. RO; subject of, 
how related to subject of Categoria, 
80, 83, 155, 1565 last section of, out 
of connection, 1933 contains first posi- 
tive theory of Proposition, 196; sum- 
mary of, 200, 

Interrogation in Dialectic and in Science, 

320, 

Irregularit y. principle of, in the Kosmos, 
see Chance. 

Isokrates, corresponded with Nikokies, 
i. 10, 333 his rhetorical school, 
his style of composition and teac hing 
33; attacked by Aristotle, 34; de- 
fended by Kephisodorus, 35. 
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JACERE. 


INDEX. 


MIDDLE. 


J. 


Jacére, Category, i. 93, 104; sometimes 
dropt by Aristotle, 106, 114; entitled 
with the others to a place, 111; refers 
primarily to a Man, 112. 


K. 


KALLIMACHUS of Alexandria, drew up 
tables of authors and their works, i. 
49. 

Kallisthenes, recommended by Aristotle 
to Alexander, i. 13. 

Kallistratus, his skolion on Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton, i. 19. 

Kassander, pupil of Aristotle, i. 13. 

Kephisodorus, defended Isokrates against 
Aristotle, i. 35, 393 n. 

Knowledge, of the Universal with error 
in particulars, i. 261; three modes 
of, 264; two grades of—Absolute, 
Qualified, 306; of Fact, of Cause, 322; 
proper, is of the Universal, 339 ; versus 
Opinion, 341, ii. 284. 

Kosmos, principles of regularity and ir- 
regularity in, i. 164; see Heaven. 

Kratylus refrained from predication, and 
pointed only with the finger, ii. 146 n., 
298, 314. 


L. 


La MENNAIS, on Common Sense, ii. 274. 

Lamian War, i. 17. 

Language, significant by convention only, 
i. 157; as subservient to the growth 
of intellect, ii. 225, 290. 

Leukippus, affirmed motion to be eternal, 
ii. 376 ; atomic doctrine of, 397. 

Life, defined, ii. 181; see Soul. 

Light, distinguished from Heavy, ii. 391. 

Light, takes no time to travel, ii. 199. 

Loci, in Dialectic, nature of, i. 408; dis- 
tribution of, according to the four 
Predicables, 409; bearing on Accident, 
411 seq.; bearing on Hxpetenda and 
Fugienda, as cases of Accident, 427 
seq.; bearing on Genus, 436 seq.; 
bearing on Proprium, 452 seq. ; bearing 
on Definition, ii. 1 seq.; belonging to 
Sophistic, 76, 108. 

Locomotion, Animal, produced by Nofs 
and Appetite, ii. 238, 239. 

Logic, importance of Aristotle’s dis- 
tinction of the Equivocal in, i. 81; 
deals with Ens in what senses, 87; 
blended with Ontology in the Categories, 
88; connection of, with Psychology, 
157; deals with speech as Enunciative, 
159; first presented scientifically by 
Aristotle, 187; properly includes dis- 
cussion of Modals, 187 seq.; dis- 


tinction of Contradictory and Contrary 
fundamental in, 197; use of examples 
in, 241; Aristotle’s one-sided treatment 
of, in subordinating Induction, 287; 
as combining Induction and Deduction, 
289; Mr. J. S. Mill’s system of, in 
relation to Aristotle’s, 289; Aristotle’s 
claim to originality in respect of, ii. 
133; line between, and Ontology, not 
clearly marked by Aristotle, 135; 
Sokrates first broke ground for, 141; 
subjective point of view chiefly taken 
by Aristotle in, 294. 

Lucian, uses word “ esoteric,” i. 75. 

Lucretius, only extant Epikurean writer, 
ii. 434. 


M. 


Mapvie, his view of “ exoteric discourse,” 
i. 70. 

Mathematics, theoretical science, subject 
of, ii. 137, 320. 

Matter, a variety of Cause, i. 354, ii. 
354; joint-factor with Form in the 
intellectual generation of the Indi- 
vidual, ii. 169, 330 seq.; and Form, 
distinction of, a capital feature in Aris- 
totle’s First Philosophy, 182, 324 seq. 
(from Metaph. Book Z onwards); rela- 
tion of, to Form, 183-5; as the Po- 
tential, 184, 361 seq.; various grades 
of, 185. 

Mechanics, place of, in Aristotle’s philo- 
sophy, i. 76. 

Megarics, allowed no power not in actual 
exercise, ii. 359. 

Memory, Tract on, and Reminiscence, ii. 
213; nature of, as distinguished from 
Phantasy, 213; distinguished from Re- 
miniscence, 214; phenomena of, 216. 

Menedémus, disallowed negative propo- 
sitions, i. 196. 

Meno, Platonic, question as to possibility 
of learning in, i. 305. 

Meneekeus, letter to, from Epikurus, ii. 
435. 

Mentor, Persian general, drove Aristotle 
from Mitylene, i. 7. 

Metaphysics, in modern sense, covers 
Aristotle’s Physica and Metaphysica, 
ii. 136. 

Metaphysica, name not used by Aristotle, 
i. 76, 84; relation of the, to the 
Physica, 76, ii. 135; characteristic 
distinction of the, 136, 

Meteorologica, connected with what other 
works, i. 76. 

Metrodorus, third husband of Aristotle’s 
daughter, i. 29. 

Middle term in Syllogism, literal sig- 
nification of, i. 213; how to find a, 227 
seq.; the Why of the conclusion in 
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ONTOLOGY. 


INDEX. 


Ontology, starts from classification of | 


Entia, i. 84, 87; Science of Ens qua- 
tenus Ens, how named by Aristotle, 
84; opposed as the universal science 
to particular sciences, not to Pheno- 
menology, 84; blended with Logic in 
the Categories, 88; logical aspect of, 
as set forth by Aristotle, 138; of Aris- 
totle’s predecessors, 140, ii. 155, 243 
seq.; has Dialectic as a tentative com- 
panion, 393; not clearly distinguished 
from Logic and Physics by Aristotle, 
ii. 135; highest of Theoretical Sciences, 
subject of, 137, 320; treats of Ens in 
two senses specially, 138, 140; also 
critically examines highest generalities 
of Demonstration, 140, 295; Aristotle’s 
advance in, upon Plato, 169,262; an 
objective science, 295. 

Opinion, opposed to Science, in Plato, i. 
298; in Aristotle, 298, 341, ii. 284; 
wanting to animals, ii. 212. 

Opposita, four modes of, i. 149; included 
under, rather than including, Relutiv., 
150; should be called Opposite-Rela- 
tiva, 151. 

Opposition, Contradictory and Contrary, 
i. 160; squares of, Scholastic and Aris- 
totelian, 198 n. 

Oppositis, Treatise de, by Aristotle, lost, 
i. 194. 

Organon, The, meaning of, as applied to 
Aristotle’s logical treatises, i. 78; what 
it includes, 79 ; not so specified by Aris- 
totle, 79; Aristotle’s point of view 
throughout, ii. 294. 

Organa, or Helps tocommand of syllogisms 
in dialectical debate, i. 401; use of the, 
407; relation of the, to the Loci, 408. 

“Opos, Term, applied both to Subject and 
to Predicate in Analytica, 203. 

“On, Té, see Fact. 

Ovola, i. 95, see Essence. 


P. 


PARADEIGMATIC inference, i. 285; see 
Example. 

Paradoxa, a variety of Adoxa, i. 388. 

Paralogisms, Scientific, i. 386, ii. 74; see 
Fallacies. 

Parmenides, eliminated Non-Ens, i. 196; 
uses equivocal names as univocal, ii. 
125; his doctrine of Absolute Ens, ii. 
155, 243; not a dialectician, 244; 
made intelligence vary with sense, 311. 

Paronymous things, i. 81. 

Part, relation of, to Whole, with a view 
to Definition, ii, 335. 

Particular, The, notius nobis compared 
with the Universal, i. 282; inferiority 
of, to the Universal, 334. 


PLATO, 


Passion, Pati, Category, i. 93, 104. 

Peirastic, given as one of the four species 
of debate, ii. 69; really a variety or 
aspect of Dialectic, 70, 73. 

‘Peplus,’ work of Aristotle’s, i. 45. 

Perception, sensible, see Sensation. 

Pergamus, kings of, their library, i. 51. 

Peripatetics, origin of the title, i. 10. 

Phestis, mother of Aristotle, i. 2; direc 
tions for a bust to, in Aristotle’s will, 
27. 

Phanias, disciple of Aristotle, knew logical 
works of his now lost, i. 80; wrote oa 
Logic, 80. 

Phantasy, nature of, ii. 212 ; distinguished 
from Memory, 213; indispensable to, 
and passes by insensible degrees into, 
Cogitation, 218, 226, 227. 

Philip of Macedon, chose Aristotle as 
tutor to Alexander, i. 7; destroyed 
Stageira, 8. 

Philosopher, The, distinguished from the 
Dialectician, ii. 26, 303, also from the 
Sophist, 303. 

Philosophy, First, usual name for Science 
of Ens guatenus Ens, i. 84, ii. 135, 303 ; 
see Ontology. 

Phokion, at the head of the Athenian 
administration under Alexander, i. 17 ; 
ineffectually opposed anti-Macedonian 
sentiment after Alexander’s death, 17. 

Physica, relation of the, to the Meta- 
physica, i. 76, ii. 135. 

Physics, theoretical science, subject of, 
ii. 137, 320, 389. 

Pindar, subject of his Odes, i. 19. 

Place, in Dialectic, i. 408; none outside 
of the Heaven, ii. 400. 

Planets, number of the spheres of, ii. 381; 
do not twinkle, why, 417; see Stars. 
Plato, much absent from Athens, bet ween 
367-60 B.c., i. 5; died, 347 B.c., 6; 
corresponded with Dionysius, 10; 
Aristotle charged with ingratitude to, 
29; attacked with Aristotle by Kephi- 
sodorus, 36 ; ancients nearly unanimous 
as to the list of his works, 38, 59; 
his exposure of equivocal phraseology, 
82; fascinated by particular numbers, 
105; on Relativity, 121; his theory 
of Proposition and Negation, 194, ii. 
142; called for, but did not supply, 
definitions, 203; his use of the word 
Syllogism, 206; relied upon logical 
Division for science, 234; opposed 
Science (Dialectic) to Opinion (Rhe- 
toric), 299, 380; explained learning 
from Reminiscence, 305; his view of 
No(s as infallible, 375; character of 
his dialogues, 380; recognized Di- 
dactic, but as absorbed into Dialectic, 
381; his use of the word Sophist, ii. 


PLATO. 


(in the Timeus), : 
a 192 ; Ons est atirmed Realism, 


: Ontology and theory of Ideas, 


, soe Ideas; held Sophistic to ' 


d about Non-Ens, $21; his 
Essences, 324, 369; his as- 
1 of a self-movent as prin- 


876; held that the non-gene- | 


ay be destroved, 403, 406; on 


jon of the Earth, 424; in his . 


as anticipated Epikurus, 43+; 
[am invincible erratic necessity 
re, 441; ethical purpose of, 


d the Other Companions of 
» subject of the work, i. 1; 
to, on subject of the Platonic 
8. 


their view of Essences as .: 


8, it. 353; see Ideas. 


censured Categories of the : 
4A, ii. 266; his list of Cate- | 


47, ii. 266. 

tionum ut Unius, Fal- 
88; how to solve, 122. 
oes not appear to have known 
ff Aristotelian works, i. 44; 


y for story of the fate of 


Ya library, 50 

s of, in Aristotle's philosophy, 
odes of speech entering into, 
k, 


Quality. , 
aceof in Aristotle’s philosophy, 


disposed works of Plotinus in 
£62; his Eisagoge, 105, 146, 
rejected last paragraph of De 


tatione 193; his statement of ,; 


ition as to Universals, ii. 246, 
fended Aristotle’s Categories 
lotinus, 266. 

Quantity. 


he, as a Mode affecting Anti- : 
182; relation of, to the Neces- ! 
three meanings of, ; 


33, 295; 


y Aristotle, 184; effective 


, 186, 191, 295, ii. 365, 405; ' 


Formal Mode of Proposition, 
adations in, i. 295. 
» upon Aristotle’s proof that 


78. 

different senses of, i. 151; 
en parts and whole, ii. 335-9. 
camenta, i. 113, 114, 149. 

as a principle of Demonstra- 
18. 

y (Power) as opposed to Actu- 
184, ii. 184, 361 seq.; varie- 
i. 358. 
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PROPOSITIONS. 


Predicaments, sce Categories. 

Predicables, four in Aristotle, five in later 
logicians, i. 398; quadruple classifica- 
tion of, how exhaustive, 399; come 
each under one or other of the Cate- 
gories, 400. 

Predicate, in a proposition, i. 156; to be 
One, 172; called Term in Analytica, 
203. 

Predication, essential and non-essential, 
Aristotle’s mode of distinguishing, i. 
89, 91. 

Premisses, of Syllogism, i. 213; how to 
disengage, for Reduction, 236; in- 
volving qualification, 239 ; false, yield- 
ing true conclusion, 246s cont radic- 
tory, yielding a conclusion in Second 
and Third figures, 251; necessary cha- 
racter of, in Demongtration, 3115 in 
Dialectic, 328. 

Principles of Science, furnished only by 
Experience, i, 283, 370; knowable in 
themselves, but net therefore innate, 
256, 369; what, common to all, 305, 
309; maintained by Aristotle to be in- 
demonstrable, 310, 330; general and 
special, 341, ii. 2935; development of, 
369; known by Noiis upon Induction 
from particulars, 374, ii, 263, 292 5 
discussed by First Philosopher, and by 
Dialectician, ii, 287. 


| Principii Petitio, Fallacy of, i, 225, 253 ; 


in Dialectic, ii. 56, 61; in Sophistic, 
ii. 86; how to solve, 122 

Prius, different senses of, in Post-preedica- 
menta i. 151; in Metaphysica A, 152; 
Aristotle often confounds the meanings 
of, 1533; as between parts and whole, 
ii, 335-9. 

Privatio and Hahitus, case of Oppositu, 
i. 149, 191. 


' Probabilities, Syllogism from, i. 291. 
| Probable, The, true meaning of, in Aris- 


totle, i 1. 389. 

Problematical proposition, The, a truly 
furmal mode, i. 189. 

Problems, for scientific investigation, i. 
343 5 identical, 365; in Dialectic, 304, 

Prokles, second husband of Aristotle's 
daughter, i. 28. 


| Proof (rexufpioy), distinguished from 
ration implies indemonstrable : 
. 330; on the Theory of Fal- - 


Sign, i. 292. 

Propositions, subject of De Interpreta- 
tione, i. 80, 156; Terms treated hy 
Aristotle with reference to, a3 Ens 
divided with reference to, 83 ; detined, 
156; distinguished in signification from 
Terms, 156, 15%, also from other 
moties of significant speech, 159, 187; 
Simple, Complex, 140; Affirmative, 
Negative, 160, 175; ‘Contradictory 
(pair of, making Antiphasis), Contrary, 
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SYLLOGISM, 


Sophistici Elenchi, Inst book of Topica, i. 
79, 378; subject of, ii. 68; last 
chapter of, 128 seq. 

Sorites, what, was afterwards so called, i. 


Soul, according to Plato, ii. 170, 174, 178, 
192; Alkmeon, 174; Herakleitus, 
175; Diogenes of Apollonia, 175; 
Anaxagoras, 175; Empedokles, 175; 
Pythagoreans, 175; Xenokrates, cr 
cized by Aristotle, 176; theory of 
Empelokles criticized, 177; theory 
of, as pervading the whole Kosmos, 
178 ; all the foregoing theories of, 
{rejected by Aristotle, 179; requisites 
of a good theory of, 179; Aristotle's 
point of view with’ regard to, 180; 
the problem of, stated to cover all 
forms of Life, 181; resolved by meta- 
physical distinction of Form and 
Matter, 181-6; defined accordingly, 
187; not a separate entity in itself, 
187; not really, but only logically, 
separable from body, 188; thorough- 
going implication of, with Matter, 189, 
217 ; is Form, Movent, and Final 
of the body as Matte 
with bolly the Living or Animated 
Body, 191, 220; varieties of, in an 
ascending scale, 191, he lowest 
or Nutritive, 192; the Sentient (also 
nutritive), 193-211, see Sentient ; 
higher functions of, conditioned by 
lower, 211; Phantastic department of, 
212} the Nostic or Cogitant, 218, sce 
Not, Nocties all varieties of, proceed 
from the region of Form or the Celes- 
tial Body, 220; Notis of the, 230; not 
immortal, even the Noetic, in the indi- 
vidual, 233; is, in a certain way, all 
existent things, 239, 

Sound, cause of fi. 201. 

Species, ia Second Essence i. 89, 96; 
one of the Predicables in Porphyry’s, 
fot in Aristotle's, list, 398 logically 
posterior to Genus and to Differentice, 
ii, 346, 

Speech, significant by convention only, i. 
157, 159; Enunciative, and other 
modes of, 159. 

Speusippus, succeeded Plato in the Aca- 
demy, i. 9, 30; books of, at his death, 
bought by Aristotle, 50; held it im- 
possible to define anything without 
knowing everything, 359; his enu- 
meration of Essences, ii. 324, 388; 
ascribed beauty and perfection to re- 
sults, not to their originating prin- 
iples, 380. 

Spinoza, his definition of Substance con- 
trasted with Aristotle's, i. 183. 

Spontaneity, source of irregularity in * 


Kosmos, i. 165, 296; affects the 
of Antiphasis, 166; objective cor 
to the Problematical Proposition, 1 
295; Generations and Constru 
from, 330, 371. 

Stageira, birthplace of Aristotle, i. 3 
destroyed by Philip, restored by 
totle, 8 

Stars, in their nature eternal Escenos| 

1; whence the heat and light a 
414; themselves at rest, are cart 
round in their circles, 416 ; spl 
in figure, 416, 419; (not plane) 
twinkle, why, 417; rates of motion 
(planets), as determined by their poi 
tion, 419; irregular sequence @) 
(planets), in respect of bad rg 
motions, 420; partakers of life aul 
action, 421; why so many, in the oat 
single First Current, 

Stilpon, merely disputed on Proposition 
i, 19 

Stoies, Categories of the, i. 
their doctrine copiously reported, it, 

3, points in which they agreed with 
437, 450; fatalism of 
vation to be the 
Nature, 4445 ina 
cated us primary ‘he ‘umn, to keep in the 
State of Nature, 4447" their idea € 
the Good, 445; their distinction ¢ 
things in our power, and not in ot 
power, 446; held the will to be alwas 
determined by motives, 446; ther 
view of a free mind, 447; allowed a 
interposing Providence, 447; ethial 
purpose of, 448, 449 ; urged to active 
life, 448; subordinated beneficence, pt | 
highest, 448-305 their respet 

ion, $49. 

Strabo, authority for story of the fate of 
Aristotle's library, i. 50, 54. 

Subject, to be prediouted of a, distitr 
guished from to be in a, i. 83, 88, 91; 
which is never employed as Preity 
89, 96, 227; which may also be pre 
dicate, 89, 2275 called Term in Analy- 
tiea, 203. 

Substance, sce Essence, 

Substratum, i. 95, ii. 324; sce Essence. 

Sun, ever at work, ii. 865; whence the 
heat and light of 415;' why seen to 
move at rising and setting, 416; me 
tions of, 420. 

Sylla, carried library of Apellikon te 
Rome, i. 53, 

Syllogism, principle of, indicated in Cate 
gorix, i. 93; theory of, claimed 
Aristotle as his own work, 201, 


defined, 205, ii, 140; Perfuct and 
Imperfect, 205; meaning of, in Plata, 
alized in’ Aristotle, 206; com 
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TYRANYIOX. 


valid, 213, 224; 
igures, &c., of, 213 seq.; 
of, 220; medieval abuse 
Direct cr Ostensive, and In- | 
's has two (even number of) 
is, and three (odd number 
, 2253 how to construct a, 
hod of, superior to logical 
234; from an Hypothesis, 
rality of conclusions from, 
rsion of, 248; conversion of, 
lities to error in the use of 
*s of Reciprocation among 
65 ; antithesis among terms 
anons of, common to Demvn- 
ialectic, Rhetoric, 267, 312, 
from Induction, 29%; prior 

effective as to cognition, 


Premines | 


ants” of Aristotle, i. 37; on the order 
of the Qugastta in science, 344. 

Theodorus, developed Rhetoric, ii. 131. 

Theology, alternative name for First 
Philosophy or Ontology, i. 84, ii. 137. 

Theophrastus, left in charge of Aristotle's 
schovl .and library, i. 21, 50; direc- 
tions to, in Aristotle’ s will, 25, 26; 
bought as well] as com buvks, 5): 
disposition of his librarv, 5%, 60; wrote 
on Logic, 8&0 ; ; distinguished Affirmation 
éx peradtoces, 17%, 244: fellowed 
Aristotle in treating of Modals. 207; 
assumed convertibility of Universal 
Negative, 210. 


| Theses. how to find arguments for, i 


iction, 274; the, from Ex- © 


t; relation of, to Induction, 
varieties of—Abduction, OL- 
anthymeme. dc 24) seq. : 
4; theory of, applicable both 
stration and Dialectic, 29, 
Demonstrative cr Scientibc 
383; of Sr. and of Biers. 
unit in, 353; seuje and 
the Dialectical 3a. Site: 
, 386, iL 74: the Elener us 
ive, ii, 69; the Paeugucn- 
inquiry into Aum of tals 
bilosophr. 141. 

things, i. 1. 
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“ UV. 


UntversaL, The, knowledge of, with 
error as to particulars, i. 263; know- 
ledge of, better than of the Parti- 
cular, 334; not perceivable by sense, 
339, but cf. 372; reveals the Cause, 
340; generated by a process of Induc- 
tion from particulars, 374 ; controversy 
about, began with Sokrates and Plato, 
ii. 243; questions as to, set out by 
Porphyry, 246; Plato’s statements as 
to, collected, 247 seq.; scholastic for- 
mule of the different theories of, 252 ; 
Aristotle’s objection to Plato’s Realistic 
theory of, 257 seq.; Aristotle’s counter- 
theory as to, 261; is to Aristotle a pre- 
dicate in or along with the Particular, 
263, 348 ; later history of the question 
of, till launched in the schools of the 
Middle Age, 265-8; given as one of 
the varieties of Essence, 324; argu- 
ments against its being Essence, 342. 

Universalia Prima, as premisses in Demon- 
strative Science, i. 311. 

Universe, extends every way, ii. 390. 

Univocal terms, i, 81. 


V. 


Vacuum, exists potentially only, ii. 361; 
none, outside of the Heaven, 400. 

Verb, function of the, i. 156, 158, 188; 
the indefinite, 170, 178. 

Vision, most perfect sense, ii. 198; 
colours, the object of, 199; effected 
through media having diaphanous 
agency, 199. 

Voice, The, ii. 202. 


THE 


W. 


Waltz, prints Sophistici Elenc) 
Book of Topica, i. 79. . 

When, Quando, Category, i. 93, 

Where, Ubi, Category, i. 93, 10- 

Words, subjective and objectiy 
of, i. 157. 

Works of Aristotle, dates of, un 
76; in what order to be stu 
cross-references in the logical, 

Wyttenbach, started doubts as to 
Canon, i. 38. 


x. 


XENOKRATES, fellow-pupil of : 
accompanied him to Atarne 
head of the Academy, 9, 10; 
to Athenian democracy, 14; « 
of, 37; his view of the soul, 

Xenophanes, improved on by Par 
ii. 243; his reason for the st 
ness of the Earth, 425. 


2. 


ZELLER, his view of “ exoteric di: 
i. 70. 

Zeno, the Eleatic, argument of, 
Motion, paradoxical, ii. 52; us 
vocal names as univocal, 125; . 
the Parmenidean theory diale 
244. 

Zeno, the Stoic, a foreigner at 
without a sphere of political 
i. 448. 

Zoological Treatises, place of the 
the other works of Aristotle, i. 
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